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ABSTRACT • 4 . ^ - 

Results o^ d national study of college student 
internships in the humanities are provided. The focus was attitudes 
and^ practices of 1,621 departments and central offices on U.S. 
campuses concerniiig internships in the following majors: Ei\glis|i, 
Americaur^udiesV history, art history, philosophy, classics, and 
modern f^oreign languages. Information about non-spbnsors and sponsors 
of htimanities internships was obtained, using two g^estionnaires, 
which are appended. The investigction also covered: 'prerequisites for 
students, internsrhip placement, extra fees, paid internships, , 
learning plans or contracts, hours students work,, student evaluation 
and* the fulfilling of academic requirements, evaluating student 
. internship- performSince, grades, credit "a;^arded, locating, 
"high-quality" internships, and reasons for success in Internship' 
programs. Case studies cover ad hoc and department coordinated 
. internships including: art history (Sweet Briar), modern foreign 
languages (Purdue), English (Wayne- State) , history (Boston 
University), philosophy (Bowling Green State); joint arrangements by 
department and offide including Office of the^Dean (Brown), Careet ' 
Cevelopment Center/Internship Program (Macalester); institutionalized 
programs, e.g,, huirtanitiei^ iriternship program (Scripps); and 
internship programs based outside the school, e.g.,^The Washington' 
^ Sehter and t>e Philadelphia Urban Semester (Great Lakes College 
fcHJC Association) .^ISW) 
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^ ^ ABSTRACT ^ 

This is the first national study specifically of internships in the 
humanities, Itv^vides information on tb« attitudes and practices of 1,621 
departments and central offices on college and university campuses across the 
country with respect to internships for undergraduate majors in the 
humanities: English, American studies, history, art history, philosophy, 
classics and modern foreign languages. Respondents furnished data on why 
they provide humanities students with access to internships-- or why they do 
not. 

Highlights of the report include the findings that: ^ 

* Nearly a third of all baccalaureate-granting institutions havei.some 
form* of internship activity in the humanities, (p. 5) 

* Art history, American studies, history and . English have the 
greatest involvement *with internships; classics, philosophy and 
modern foreign languag'^es have the least, (p. 5) 

^ The percentage of highly selective institutions sponsoring 
f humanities internships is nearly dou|)le the percentage of vselective 
institutions ia the* nation, (p. 8) ^""'^^ 

* Faculty whose departments do not sponsor internship^ point more 
^ often to resource limitations than to faculty attitudes to explain 

the lack of activity, (p. 12) 

* A quarter of the responding , faculty who do nqt sponsor interrfships 
are now interested in offering internship access to their majors c 
(p. 16) ^ ^ ' ^ ' 

* Nearly two thirds of those who sponsor internships established 
programs in the last ten years, one fourth of them -since 1980. 

Cp. 22) • #\ 



Vocational purposes are the ratignale cited most often for 
providing internships in' the humanities, (p. 23) 

Four fifths provide internships to humanities ^students through 
department-based programs.^ (p. 25) 

Most programs have no funds specifically allocated for internship 
activity, (p. 27) / 

Most who' sponsor internships receive no compensation for thfeir 
involvement. ' (p. 29) - 

Quality control and screening are typically exercised in 
controlling student" access to internships, (p. 30) 

Among the large majority who assign grades for internship's, the ^-F 
scale' is most popular, (p. 35 ^ 

A large majority award credit for the* internship, most of fhem 
credit in thejnajor. (p. 3$) 

A majority report that former interns are, in fact, more employable 
after graduation, (p. 23) 
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INTRODUCTION 



In October 1983, the Washington Center began work on a national* survey 
and study of internships in the humanities, supported by a grant from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, The study is the f irst , to focus 
specifically qA internships in the humanities. The humanities were defined 
as English, American studies, history, art history, philosophy, classics, and 
'modern foreign languages , the humanities disciplines most often offered as 
undergraduate majors, <1> 'Nearly 9,000 departmencs and central offices <2> 
at the nation's 2,006 baccalaureate-granting institutions were surveyed 
regarding why they provide humanities stud^ents with access to internships — or 
why they ^do. not. This report provides information on the internship 
attitudes and practices of both groups. The audience for the report consists 
of educators, administrators and professionals concerned with the future of 
po^tSecondary humanities education in the United States, as well as faculty 
interested in implementing or improving undergraduate internships in the 
humani ties , 

Internships are structured, out-of-clags learning experiences that 
include a substantial work component, and they may be taken either full-time, 
or part-time with concurrent course work, <3> WoVk experience gained as part 
of a teacher education or certification program is not included in nhe 
definition of an internship. Neither is assistance with a course or research 
performed to assist a professor in a department. 



<1> In its current literature, the National Endowment for the 
Humanities says that study of the humanities encompasses "language; 
linguistics; history; jurispr idence; philos&phy; archaeology; comparative 
religion; ethics; the- history, criticism and theory of the arts; those 
aspects of the social sciences which have humanistic content and employ 
humanistic methods; and the study and application of the humanities to the 
human environment, with particular attention to the relevance of the 
humanities to the current conditions of national life," Several 
considerations prompted us to narrow the focus of our study, Firqt, the 
seven disciplines chosen already constituted .a large survey population, close 
to 9,000, and included the greatest number qf humanities undergraduates. In 
addition, certain social science fields, for example, political science, were* 
known to have a history of well-established internship activity. Fields such 
as studio art and fheatre , vhich some inc lude in the humanities , were 
excluded because the gap between classroom learning and practical experience 
is much more obviously and readily bridgeable than it is in the traditional 
humanities disciplines, 

<2> Central on-campus offices include Internship offices, experiential 
learning and co6perative education offices, deans' offices, and career 
planning and placement centers, 

<3> While some internships may be paid, financial return is not their 
sole purpose, ks it would be wi:h a part-time or College Work-Study job. 
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Internships for undergraduates have been popular since the 1960 *s in 
certain ^fields with obvious connectipns to non-academic employment, for 
example, political science and journalism, but have been les^ well accepted 
. by faculty in traditional humanities disciplines. According to returns^ from 
our sample, however, the 1970' s and early 1980 's saw exploaivc growth in 
internship activity in t'he humanities, despite a gei^eral return in the last 
few years to a more straightforward academic approach to education. , Since 
1975 , the Washington Center, a rfbnprofit edu-^ational organization, has 
provided an academitf internship program that places college juniors and 
seniors from afound the country in government, business, cultural and public 
interest organizations *in the nation's capital.* Sensing that interest in 
internships in the humanities had grown, the ^Washington Center in 1982 
enlisted the support of the Mac Arthur Foundation in incjDrporating a 
humanities component into its undergraduate internship program, and 15% of 
the Center's interns are now humanities 'Students • 

The increased interest among humanities faculty in work-and-learnirig 
experiences for their undergraduates has coincided wlbh a severe decline in 
the employment opportunities formerly available to such students upon 
graduation* Concerned for the precarious position of humanities studies at 
colleges and universities nationwide, the Washington Center entered into 
discussions with the Office of Planning and Policy Assessment a^t the National 
Endowment for the Humanities about the kinds of access that humanities majors 
h&ve to internships* It was felt that if humanities faculty could knot/ what 
their peers elsewhere were offering undergraduates in the way of structured, 
supervised work experiences, they might possess, an effective tool for 
strengthening the position of their own humanities programs. In providing 
additional funds to complete the project, the Rock^«^er Foundation was 
moved by a similar concern* for the position of t^ehumanities in American 
life' and higher education. One of the priorities of the report, therefore, 
is .to highlight how participants feel about the vocationalism implied by 
internships, given the traditionally more scholarly philosophy of the liberal 
arts education* j 

Many humanities faculty believe that it ^s appropriate for them to 
concern themselves with thair ^tudents' worries about what they will do with 
their education once they graduate. Yet they seldom meet witfT people in * 
government or . the private sector to discuss employment opportunities for 
their students. They are uncomfortable with the concept of experiential 
education and uncertain about the application of the liberal arts outside of 
academe. Well-designed internships can promote practical understanding and 
mutual ''y beneficial relations between humanities faculty and the world off 
campus. It is our hope that the breadth and variety of internship activities 
emerging from this report will invite dialogue among faculty about ways in 
which internships can "fit into" and complement stud^es^in the humanities. 

After a brief discussion ^of the survey population and the 
representativeness of the sample , the report focuses on the questionnaire 
findings . Questionnaire A was returned ^y those who do not provide 
humanities students with access to internships. Questionnaire B was returned 
by those who do provide access to internships. Before each questionnaire 
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item is discussed, the findings are highlighted in tables. The tai>les are 
intended to make palpable for readers the enormous diversity and complexity 
of the internship activity that exists across the country and to provide easy 
reference points for those who might wish to flip back through the narrative 
or review it in summary form* It should -also be^noted that the analysis of 
Questionnaire A and B findings does not follow the sequence of items in the 
actual questionnaires. Some items ^ere omitted from J;he discussion due to 
insufficient data. Others were grouped out of sequence for discussion 
according to theme. (Questionnaire A and B are reproduced in their entirety 
in Appendix A. ) 

The second part of the report presents a series of ten case studies ' 
illustrating^ the ways in which humanities students mosf commonly secure 
access to internships. The case studies make more concrete and meaningful 
some >^)f the data analyzed in the Questioni^alre B narrative. 

The third part of the report suggests some principles of good practice. 
It comparts findings in^ the two ^jre ceding sections with recommendations for 
good practice advanced in material prepared for the major professional 
organisations in the field of experiential learning: the Council for the 
Advancement of Experiential Learning (GAEL) and the National Society for 
Internships and Experiential Education (NSIEE). 

^ Available under separate cover is a Directory of the departments and 
central offices in our sample <4> that provide humanities majors with access 
to internships. The programs included range from the ad hoc and informal to 
the most highly structured. Faculty interested in *ob*:aining information 
about internships may use the Directory to contact other faculty in their 
geographic area or -'in their discipline who have had experience with 
internships. The Directory will also function as a reference source ^or 
educators and employers seeking to initiate effective internship 
relationships. 

K SUR.^'^ POPULATION 

The population surveyed ^or this study represents the 2,006 colle^jes 
and universities the United States that offer bac( a laureate degrees; 

two-year colleges .md graduate research institutes were exclud<2d. Becai se 
this ^.was the„ first national survey of the opportunities provided to 
humanities undergraduates to participate in work-and-leaming internships, no 
accurate and complete mailing lists yet existed that were suitable for our 
purposes. Accordingly, several methods were used to contact humanities 



<4> Questionnaires A and B included a guarantee of anonymity: "Please 
be assured that responses will not be ideatafieri with particular 
institutions; results will be reported only in aggregate." Departments * ,td' 
central offices listed in the Directory have authorized the inclusion of 
information on the administrative structure of their internship progiam^^the 
program prerequisites, and the services provided to students. 
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departments an^ related campus offices that could contribute to a broad 
picture of institutional int:ernship attitudes and practices. 

Early in December 1983, humanities faculty were contacted through 
comiDercial mailing lists.* Department chairs at colleges and universities 
across the country numbered 6,312 in the following disciplines: 

TABLjS 1 DE P ARTMENTS SURVEYED AT INSTITUTIONS ACROSS THE '^COUNTRY n«6,312 <5> 

English 1,500 

American Studies 311 

History. 750 

Art History AOO - 



Philosophy ; . ?. . . . . . ."ifoOff . 

Classics % . . .603 

Modern Foreign Languages <6>.. 1,748 ^ 



Faculty in related fields \:hat tend to include experiential J^arning'^as a 
built-in component of thje curriculum — fields such* as political , science , 
communications, t^ieatre, and the performing or visual arts — were not 
surveyed . . ^ ' 

In additiiii, 2,407 questionnaires wer6 sent to central on-campus 
offices. Internship, experiential learning and cooperative education offices 
were reached through mailing lists obtained frdm the National Society for 
Internships and Experiential Education (n=576) and the National Commission 
for Cooperative E^ducation (n=238). To make up for any omissions "of ceatral 
offices on these lists, questionnaires were also mailed to deans of academic 
and student affairs Cn=l,^93) with a memo requesting that where appropriate, 
these be forwarded to offices on campus tliat provided internsiiip 
opportunities to humanities majors. It is in tl is way that the 
questionnaires^ reached career planning and placement offices ' serving 
humanities students. ' ^ 

Humanities department j were asked to return either Questionnaire .A, 
designed for departments thit.do not provide their undergraduate majors with 
access to internships, or Q jestionnaire B,.designe\i for lepartments that do 
provide their . majors wi'th access to internshi|)s . ■ Campus offices for 
internships and experiential ,and cooperative education received only , 
Questionnaire B> as did tl e 'deans of academic and student affairs.* In 
mid-December > all questionnaire recipients received a follow-up postcard 
reminding them that the dragline for returning the survey instrument was 
December 22, 1983. 



: ^ \ / 

<5> References to the "number" of respondents appear in the text as 
n=112, for Example, or^ 6,312. 

<6> Depar:tments groupitd under Modern Foreign Languages include Romance 
Languages, East Asian Languages f> Spanish (or Spanish and Portuguese), French, 
Italian, Portuguese, German, Russian/Slavic Languages, Japanese, Chinese, and 
the combination of classical- with any modern languages. 
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2. RESPONSE RATES AND REPRESENTATIVENESS OF RESPONSES 

The' departments and campus offices which received Questionnaires A and 
B, then, constituted a survey population of 8,719, Approximately one quarter 
{liX^oi them campus offices and the Remaining three-quarters departments. A 
total of^l,927 of the 8,719 questionnaires ^ere returned; of these, 1,621 
(84%) were used in the data analysis. Thus, the overall rate of response to 
the survey>^based upon the number of usable ^returns, was 19Z. Once adjusted 
for multiple returns from the same institution, our sample of 1^621 
departments ^nd campus offices represents close to half (43%) of the 
^ bficcalaureate-grantin^^stitutions in the nation. 

Returns on the two survey instruments, "A" and "B," were divided 
roughly 40-60 among respondents. Those who returned Questionnaire A, 
indicating that the department does not provide its undergraduate majors with 
access to internships, numbered 666 or 41% of t\e usable returns.-^ ^hey 
represent 11% of the nation's 6,312 humanities departments and come from 467 
institutions or 23% of . the nation's 2,006 baccalaureate-granting 
institutions. Respondents who returned Questionnaire B, indicating that the 
department or central office does provide access to internships, numbered 955 
or 59% of the usal^le returns. They represent 15% of the nation's humanities 
departments and ytome from 620 institutions, demonstrating that nearly a 
th^d (31%) of all baccalaureate-granting institutions have some form of 
internship activity in the humanities. 

Analysis of the usable responses from departments (Table 2) shows both 
the rate of return within each discipline and the percentage of the total 
survey sample constituted by returns from that discipline. 

Art history had the highest rate of return among the various humanities 
disciplines on the mailing list, with 130 or one third of the 400 art history 
departments (see Table 1) sending back the survey instrument. Nevertheless, 
art history comprised only 8% of the 1,621 usable survey responses. The 
modern foreign languages and English constituted the largest percentage of 
the survey sample, 21% and 18% respectively. 

In part the reason for this stronger showing is that English and the 
modern foreign languages constituted such a large part of the initdal mayTing 
list population. Reviewing a breakdown by department of responses to 
Questionnaire A ("No's") and* Questionnaire B ("Yes's") wilT result In a more 
accurate sed3e of the degree of internship activity reported by tho various 
humanities disciplines in our sample. The breakdown shows that among the 
departments in our sample, art history, American studies, history and English 
reported the greatest involvement with internships; classics, philosophy and 
mo<^crn foreign languages reported the least involvement (Table 3). 

Of tl^e 955 unable returis to Questionnaire B, 237 or 25% came from ' 
central on-campus offices. The greatest number of these carae from career 
development 'or career placement centers (42%) , while smaller numbers came 
from offices of cooperative education (24%) and experiential learning (14%), 
deans' offices (13%), and int;ernship offices proper (8%). 



TABLE 2 USABLE RETURNS BY DEPARTOENT/OFFICE—QUESTIONNAIRES A AW B a"l,621 



Total Number of Usable Rate of Return % of Survey 



Depar tment 


Returns ("A" and "B") 


Within Discipline 


Samn Ig 


English 




291 


19Z 


182 


American Studies 




55 • 


.18Z 


3Z 


History 




196 


26Z 


122 


Art History <7> 




130 


33Z 


82 


Philosophy 




1-95 


20Z 


122 


Classics 




56 


9Z 


32 


Modern Foreign^ Languages 


339 


i9Z 


■ . 212 


Humanities Unspecified <8> 


122 . ' 




82 


Central Offices 




237 


lOZ 


152 



TABLE 3 FREQUENCY OF "A's" and "B's" IN SAMPLE—BY DEPARTMENT 

Total Number of Usable 
Department A (No) B (Yes) Returns (A and B) 



English 110 (38%) 181 -(62Z) 291 

American Studies'* 15 {27Z)' 40 (73Z) 55 

« History ' 61 (31%) 135 (69%) i.^ 196 > 

Art History ' -27 (21%) 103 (79%) 130 

Philosophy 147 (75%) 48 (25%) 195 

Classics 45 (80%) 11 (20%) ^ 56 

* Modern Foreign Languages 227 (67%) 112 (33%) 339 

Humanities Unspecified ' 34 (28%) 88 (72%) 122 



* Details on the participation of specific modern foreign language 
departments appear in Appendix B. 



^5 

<7> The tallies for art history may include a* few studio art majors 
because in some schools art history is a concentration within the art 
department, and ^^th« responses provided made it ^ifficiilt to distinguish the. 
art from the art history interns. 

<8> , "Humanities Unspecified" encompasses returns from programs 
reporting for several humanities disciplines together, for example, a School 
of Humanities or a Humanities Division. Because we were primarily interested 
in individual disciplines comprising the humanities, w^ made no effort to 
reach conglomerate '^jraanities Divisions and the like through a separate 
mailing. A number nevertheless received the questionnaire through other 
channels and are therefore reported in the "% of Survey Sample" column. 
Since thev did not constitute a mailing list group for this survey, however, 
there is no data to enter for them in the "Rate of Return within Discipline" 
column. 
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It is our view that the 955 departments and central offices that 
returned Questionnaire B represent a significant proportion of the internship 
activity available to humanities majors nationwide. * That is because a 
department or campus office that provides internship activity for humanities 
students is probably more likely to respond to a survey of this kind than one 
that does not* Responses to Questionnaire B were far more numerous than 
anticipated; it is our view that they reflect with substantial accuracy the 
attitudes and practices of those who provide humanities undergraduates with 
access to internships* 



3. ADDITIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE . \ 

* 

■s 

Additional descriptive characteristics of the sample pertain to the 
institutions in which the responding departments and campus offices are 
located rather than the departments and offices themselves. They include the 
pub lie -private status of institutions and their size. In additioa, later 
coding based upon Cass and Birnbaum^s, Comparative Guide to AiDericai> Colleges 
and Edward B. Fiske's Selective Guide to Colleges, 1984-85 made it possible 
to characterize the sample by selectivity and academic quality. 

The following information shows that the data base for this study is 
overrepresented in terms of responses from three groups:* 1) larger 
institutions, 2) public institutions, and 3) institutions that rank 
relatively high in terms of selectivity and academic quality. Smaller 
institutions, especially private college3, are the most significantly 
underrepresented group. <9> This pattern is, characteristic of both 
Questionnaire A and Questionnaire B respondents. 

TABLE 4 INSTITUTIONAL TYPE— PUBLIC VS. PRIVATE (QUESTIOHNAIRES A &nd 'B, 
Item #1) 

Institutions Awarding the B.A. Public Private 

* U.S. Colleges and Universities (n«2,006) 28% 12% 
Questionnaire A Institutions (n=467) 52% 48%, 
Questionnaire B Institutions (n=620 ) 39 % 61%, 

* Source: Amarican Council on Education, Higher^ Education Panel 



<9> Individual faculty and staff at sifaall, private institutions 
typically demonstrate lower rates of* .re*8pons€K to questionnaire surveys, 
whether because of lack of support staff, or (tor other reasons. Other 
researcher^ have encountered similar difficufties in surveying faculty at 



smaller institutions . 
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TABLE 5, INSTITUTIONAL S^E— BY TYPE (QUESTIONNAIRES A and B. Item #1) 





Under 


1,000- 


2,500- 


5,000- 


Over 


Institutions Awarding the B.A. - 


1 ,000 


2,499 


4,999 


9,999 


10,000 


* U.S* Colleges and Universities 


48Z 


23% 


12% . 


9% 


7% 


Questionnaire A Institutions 


15X 


25% 


19% 


18% 


23% 


Questionnaire B Institutions 


23X 


30 Z 


15% 


14% 


18% 


Public rhstitutions 












* U.S. Colleges & Universities 


14Z 


17% 


22% ' 


23% 


24% . 


Questionnaire A Institutions 




hz 


18% 


28% 


47% 


Questionnaire B Institutions 




10%. 


19% 


26%. 


44% 


Private Institutions 












* U.S. Colleges & Universities 


62Z 


26% 


8% 


3% 


.8% 


Questionnaire A Institutions 


28% 


42% 


20% 


9% 


1% 


if Questionnaire B Institutions 


37% 


42% 


12% 


6% 


2% 



* Source: American Council on Education, Higher Education Panel 



The principal impact of these differences in response rates ^ from 
various types and sizes of institutions is that the findings are weighted 
toward the larger and public institutions* However, the majority of \he 
students in this country are enrolled at such institutions, which helps to 
compensate for the imbalance* Smaller institutions in particular should be 
aware }:hat the findings of the study may be less specifically descriptive of 
them . , 

The level of selectivity and academic quality of the respondent's^ was 
determined by comparisons with institutions rated "Very Selective" and higher 
by Cass and Birnbaum and "high academic quality" (3-5 stars) by Edward B. 
Fiske. That is, by combining and refining the list of top institutions in 
the country developed by two leading college guides. We obtained an even more 
select group, comprised of 170 institutions, the top 8% of all U.S. colleges 
and universities. The institutions in our sample are well represented in 
that group. ^ Departmental respondents to Questionnaire A include 67 of these 
institutions^, or 39% of the top group. These 67 selective institutions in 
turn comprisyB 14% of the institutions in the "A" sample. Departmental and 
central office respondents to Questionnaire B include 96 of the selective 
institutions or 56% of the top group. These 96 selective institutions in 
turn comprise 15% of the institutions in the "B" saAple. This means that the 
percentage of highly selective institutions sponsoring humanities internships 
is n early double the percentage (8%) of selective institutions in the 
nation. » * ^ 
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In the analysis of Questionnaires A^nd B that follows, it should be 
remembered that, unless otherwise noted, findings refer to departments and 
offices — the groups surveyed in the study — rather than to institutions (the 
group which formed the basis of the preceding discussion of 
representativeness). Nearly a. quarter of the , institutions returned 
questionnaires from more than one on-can5)us source. This is true of both the 
"A" and "B" group, so^ that it is not clear from this data whether the 
presence of internship attivity in one department means that other 
departments at the same institution are or are not more likely to have 
internship programs. It should be noted, however, that a number Cjf 
departments reported that their institutions are currently taking '^eps t^o 
provide humanities internships specifically because of successful internship 
precedents elsewhere on campus. (See Table 9.) ^^.^ 



Although many of the findings that follow may not come as a surprise to 
experts in the field of internships and experiential education, they 
nevertheless corroborate in systematic way, with hard data, some 
speculations and hunched never before empirically assessed. The findings may. 
be less familiar to humanities faculty. It is this group that we especially 
kept in mind during the writing of the report. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE A; THOSE WHO DO NOT SPONSOR INTERNSHIPS IN THE HUMANITIES 



Data gathered from the "A" questionnaires show that tirs^its on the 
growth of departmental internship programs are rooted prim&rily in a lack of 
material resources and of information and ideas abjout how internships might 
appropriately relate to studies in the humanities. Deep-seated hostility to 
the concept of internships and comments about the difficulty of insuring the 
internship experience appeared less often* Although Questionnaire A 
respondents are not now sponsoring internships for their undergraduate 
majors, more than a fourth of them registered interest in instituting 
department-based programs. \^ 

Questionnaire A was filled out by humanities faculty whose departments 
do not provide their undergraduates with access to internships , either 
directly through the department or indirectly through another academic 
department, campus office or organization based off campus. Respondents who 
provide access in these ways or give credit in the major for any kind of ad 
hoc arrangement with individual faculty members, no matter how informal the 
arrangement, instead returned a "B" questionnaire. * 

As noted earlier, Questionnaire A responjdents number 666 or 41Z of the 
1,621 usable returns. They' represent IIZ of the nation's humanities 
departments and 23% of its baccalaureate-granting institutions. Of these "A" 
returns, 59% came from departments that grant the B.A. as their highest 
degree, 19% came from dep^^rtments that grant the M.A. as their highest 
degree, and 22% came from cepartments that grant the Ph.D. Departments of 
classics, philosophy and modern foreign languages repfort the least 
involvement with internships: of the overall survey sample of 1,621, 80% of 
the respondents Un classics, 75% of the respondents in philosophy, and 67% of 
the respondents in modern foreign languages do not sponsor internships for 
their undergraduate majors. (See Table 3.) 



1. RATIONALE FOR J^OT SPONSORING INTERNSHIPS 

Please indicate the reason(s) why your department does not provide internship 
experiences or access to such experiences to your undergradirate majors » 
(Questionnaire A, Item #4) n=651 (98%) <10> ^ 

Respondents' answers to this item can be grouped into two large 
categories: 1) faculty attitudes and 2) resource limitations. Faculty 
attitudes relate to the philosophical issues behind internships and the 
perceived difficulty of insuring the -quality of the internship experience* 
Resource limitations may exist in the areas of funding and staffing or be 
manifest in a lack of interest and support from students , school 



<10> Throughout the report , unless otherwise noted , response rate 
percentages have been computed individually for each question on the basis of 
the number "of respondents answering that particular question* 
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adrainisftration , and sponsoring businesses and organizations. Many faculty 
noted more than one reason. Often these do not fall neatly into one or the 
other category. For example, such resource limitations as lack of released 
^time or inadequate staffing can be re^^ed to faculty -disinterest . 
Miscellaneous other kinds of comments accountifor. 4Z of the 2,082 individual 
responses to this question. 

TABLE 6-A RAnONALET FOR NOT SPONSORING INTERNSHIPS (Questionnaire A, Item 
#4) n'^eSl (98%) ^ ' 



Faculty Attitudes Frequency/Percentage 

Faculty have not expressed an interest 306 (47Z) 

Difficult to insure quality of internship experience 138 (212) 

Too many requirements already 83 (13Z) 

Detracts from course work 69 (IIZ) 

* Not aware of the issue 66 llOX) 

* Regret or uncertainty 56 (9%) 
Weakens l-ibeoral arts orientation 54 (8%) 

* Dismissal or irritation 44 (7%) 
Concern that employers are looking for "cheap labor" 18 (3%) 

Total number of responses 834 



. z 

* Starred entries represent comments added by respondents. 



Answers indicating faculty disinterest or reservations numbered 402 of 
the checks recorded in all responses to this question. Nearly half of the 
respondents (47%) said outright that "faculty have not expressed an 
interest," though only a fifth (21%) cited the difficulty of insuring the 
quality of the internship experience. However, other answers also indicate 
doubts about academic quality, for example, comments that internships weaken 
the liberal arts orientation (noted by 8%) and detract' from course work 



<11> The inclusion of :;he "total number o£ responses" given in answer 
to an item provides a second way of assessing the relative importance of 
respondents* answers. The first way, the frequency count/percentage, reveals 
the number of respondents who picked certain comments among all those who 
answe'red the item. The second way can be used to reveal the number of times 
that a certain comment or group of comm.ents appeared among all responses to 
the question.' 

This second way of ^^assessing responses is useful when observing 
larger 'rends or tendencies. At such times, it is most meaningful to be able 
to compare the number of comments in the group under discussion — for example, 
Faculcy Attitudes in Table 6--A~with the total number of comments offered in 
answer to the item (Rationale for Not Sponsoring Internships). Since many 
respondents checked more than one option in answering this item, it would not 
be cjj>ec4^11y helpful to add together frequency-count percentages. The 
totals would exceed 100%, as they do here and in many other tables. 
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(noted by HZ). Surprisxn-^ly few expressed concern that employers are 
looking for "cheapf* labor," a fear that might have been expected to appear 
widely among faculty worried about academic quality. 

A number of faculty seemed racher favorably inclined toward internships 
even^ though they do not sponsor them. They expressed regret about not 
providing access: "Suitable internships for our majors are hard to find," or 
they registered what sounds like open-minded uncertainty: "What internship 
would be appropriate for this ^ajor?" (9Z) • In some cases, they evaluated 
the problem as "a lack of imagination on our part." But others voiced 
dismissal or irritation: "There is nc need for internships in this field — 
they are not appropriate" (7Z). A surprisingly large number of respondents 
to the question (lOZ) also indicated that no one arourfd them* had brought up 
the subject, that they were not aware of it, or that they had not thought 
aboQt it. Possibly this is attributable^ t;o the relative separateness of most 
academic communities.'' As an interestia]^ sidelight on the issue, it is worth 
noting that a very few (less than IZ) reported that they had 'sponsored 
internship activity in the past, but that it had been discontinued. A ^few 
more (3Z> reported ' that they were just now adding or considering adding an 
internship program. 

Although more people checked "Faculty have not expressed an interest" 
than indicated any other^ single reason for not providing access to 
internships, resource limitations as a group appear much more often~56Z of 
the time. ^ 

/' \ 

TABLE 6-5 RAi^IONALE FOR NOT SPONSORING INTERNSHIPS (Questionna ire A, Item #4) 
n»651 (98Z) ^ ' 

Resource Limitations Frequency/Percentage 

There has been no student interest 289 (44Z) 

Geographic limitations: few local internship opportunities 271 (42Z) 

Inadequate number of faculty or staff to run the program 244 (37Z) 

Faculty would not get released time or .other compensation 187 (29Z) 

Too costly , 80 (12Z) 

The school admin istijat ion does not support such efforts 80 (12Z) 

* There are too few students in the department 10 (2Z) 

Total number of responses 1,161 

* Starred entries represent comments added by respondents. 



Lack of student interest, and, hence, a lack of potential interns, is 
thfe resource limitation cited most frequently by respondents to this item 
(44Z) , almost as frequently as lack of faculty interest . Geographic 
constraints, hovje^^er — the scarcity of internship opportunities available 
locally — were cited by almost as many (42Z). 
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Only 12% of the respondents to this item specifically cited lack of 
support ^ from^ the school administration as a reason for not providing 
humanities majors with access to internships, but that may be just the tip of 
the iceberg. The comments "Inadequate number of faculty or staff to run the 
program" and "Faculty would not get released time or other compensation," 
checked by 37Z and 29Z of* the respondents respectively, point . to a 
no-man 's~land between department and administration in which it is difficult 
to pin down responsibility. It is worth noting that Questionnaire B returns 
reflect a similar uncertainty about who is responsible for inadequate 
material resources. 



2» INTERNSHIP ACCESS OUTSIDE OF THE DEPARTMENT 



Because we wished to determine not only the attitudes of faculty but 
the behavior of students in departments that do not provide access to 
internships, we asked a/'series of additional questions about access outside 
of the department » 

Do your undergraduate majors participate in internships arranged outside of 
the department? (Questionnaire A> Item #5) n^'SSl (98%) 

Over half (54%) of the respondents said that their majors do not go 
outside of the department to secure internship experience, but almost a third 
(28%) said that their majors do secure internship experience through 
non-departmental means. Another 19% said that they were not certain. While 
there is not enough data to determine the precise numbers of students who 
secure access to internships outside of the department, it is possible to say 
something about how these internships are arranged. 



If your undergraduate majors participate in internships arranged outside of 
the department > who coordinates them? (Questionnaire A, Item #6) n=178 (27%) 



Virtually half (49%) of those who answered this question indicated that 
their majors secure access to internships through other academic departments. 
Another 13% specified that internship3 coordinated through othpr academic 
departments are part of a double major or a pro-professional program. Such 
programs , which ^ are also cited in answers to the "B" questionnaire , 
apparently constitute on important way in which internships gain acceptance 
in humanities curricula. 



<12> Even though they are only 27% of the "A" survey sample, the 178 
constitute a good rate of response to this- question. That is because they 
correspond so closely in number to the 181 (28%) who in answering Item #5 
were certain that their majors participate in internships outside of the 
department. 
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A third of the respondents indicated that their majors secure 
non-departmental access to internships through a campus office, for example, 
an experiential learning, career services or cooperative education office^ 
Smaller numbers noted study abroad that incorporates a substantial work 
component (lOZ) and access through internship programs »or organizations based 
outside of the. school (16Z), for example^ the Great Lakes College Association 
or the Washington Center. 

Students whose participation in internships cannot be credited to the 
departmental major can st^.11 meet many of their other academic requirements 
through the experience, ^as is evidenced in resporfses to the next question: 

Jflvtft type of academic requirements, the major excluded, can be satisfied by 
internship experience? (Questionnaire A, Item fB) n=347« (52X) 

i 

Nearly half (42Z) of those ^pesponding said that internship experience 
gained outside of departmental channels could satisfy no academic 
requirements. But the remaining 58% of th<v% respondents said that such 
internships could satisfy some type of academic requirement, and many of them 
indicated more than one. Elective credit was cited by 43Z of the 
respondents. Smaller numbers said that an internship arranged outside of the 
department could satisfy General Education requirements (9Z) and requirements 
for graduation (20%). ^ Once again, a number (5%) reported that internship 
experience satisfied requirements in a double major or pre-professional 
program. 



3. CURRENT LEVELS OF INTEREST IN INTERNSHIPS 



Because we were interest^d^ot only in the attitudes that have up until 
now prevailed among humanities faculty and students, but in shifts of 
attitude and the national interndhip climate overall, we asked a series of 
additional questions. These focus on . current levels of interest in 
implementing department-based Access to humanities internships. We also 
asked open-ended questions to determine the basis of this interest and the. 
circumstances under whi^h new programs might develop.. 



Interest Among Students 

Have any of your current students expressed an interest in having 
department-based internships or access to internships through the department? 
(Questionnaire Ar Item #9) i>«582 (87%! * ' 

Those who believe that their students are now interested in 
department-based access to internships number 112 or 17% of the entire 
Questionnaire A survey sample. The basis of this interest was discussed in 
terms of students' vocational, integrative, academic and personal motives. 
"Integrative" mo(;ives signify a desire to integrate classroom learning with 
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practical experience in a "real world" work situation. Respondents often » 
attributed more than one motive to students. 

TABLE 7 BA^.IS OF CURRENT STUDENT INTEREST (Q uestionnaire A, Iteia #10) n»101 
(15Z) " " 

Basis of Interest * ^ Frequency/Percentage 

Increased student employability, marketability 
Hands-on work experience (related to the major) 
Career exploration 

Academic benefits: Increased academic knowledge, 

sharpened academic skills 
Interdisciplinary and pre-professional studies, 

double majors 
Integration of academic knowledge with practical 

experience 
Money 

Personal maturation^ 
Other 

Total number of responses 



40 


(40'Z) 


?o 


(20Z) 


7 


(7Z) 


21 


(21Z) 


8 


(8%) 


19 


(19Z) 


4 


(4Z) 


3 


(3Z) 


11 


(IIZ) 


133 





Faculty emphasized various vocational motives above all else in 
assessing current student disposition toward internships* Vocational 
comments appeared 50Z of the time, while integrative ^comments appeared 14% of 
the time, academic comments 22Z of the time, and personal comments 5Z of the 
time. 

The vocational motive for student interest is reflected in comments 
that students desire career exploration, hands-on work experience (related to 
the major), and, especially, increased marketability in non-academic 
eraplojnnent. The integrative desire to apply academic theory was cited by 
nearly a fifth (19Z) of the faculty interpreting student intdr'est.» It should 
be noted, though, that a vocational motive such as desire ^for hands-on work 
experience (related to^the major) is also integrative in nature and it too 
was cited by a fifth of the respondents. . 

A substantial number of respondents reported that current interest 
among students was motivated by academic considerations. Those who reported 
that -students are interested in department-based internships because of a 
desire to increase their academic knowledge and sharpen their academic skills 
often referred to slanguage studies and preparation for graduate school. 
This interpretation of student interest was noted mostly by faculty in modern 
foreign languages (12%), but also by some faculty in history (4%), and in 
philosophy (5%) . (Presumably the history ax\d philosophy faculty were 
thinking of graduate programs in applied studies.) Interdisciplinary 
studies, cited by 8% of the respondents, may also be regarded as an aspect of 
the academic motive, even though such studies often channel students in a 
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more vocation-cqn'scious direction. Few faculty explained current student 
interest in terms ol^T>ersonal benefits such as maturation or money. 

Interest Among Faculty 

Are faculty members in your department *now interested in offering 
majors department-based internships or accesa to internships? (Quest i onna i re 
A, Item #11) n«585 (SSZT ^ 

Interest in instituting department-based internship activity is* 
currently higher among faculty than among students.. <13> Interested faculty 
number 170 or 26% of the entire Questionnaire A survey sample. Vocational, 
integrative and academic motives, among others., account for faculty interest, 
according to 146 respondents, .most, of whom discussed more than one factor in 
the open-ended format . 

TABLE 8 BASIS OF CURRENT FACULTY INTEREST (Questionn aire A, Item #12) n«146 

(22Z) ^ ~r- ^^^^^^—-^ _ 

Basis of Interest Frequency/Percentage 

Increased student employability , marketability 41 (28Z) 

Hands-on work experience for students 13 (9Z) 

- Career exploration for- students 9 (6Z) 

. .Business or orgaiuzation approached school for interns 1 (.7Z) 

Students integration of academic knowledge 28 (19%) 

with practical experience 

Show that the humanities are good training for .5 (3%) 

non-academic employme^nt ) ** 

Closer campus-community relations 5 (3%) 

Academic benefits for students: increased 2^ (16%) 

academic^'lmowre^ge ,* sharpened academic skills 

Recruitment or retention of' students in -iajor 1^ (10%) ) 

Interdisciplinary and pre-profess,ional studies, 14 (10%) 

double majors 

Successful precedent elsewhere on ca^us * * 8 (5%) 

Successful precedent off campus ^^.^ 7 , (5%) 

Desire to respond to student requests 6 (4%) 

Student maturatidn * y . • 1 (.7%) 

Other / (10%) 

Total number of responses . . 190 



<13> It is possible that the figures may instead mean that faculty are 
less aware Jof what students want than they are of * what they and their 
colleagues want, but rates of response^ to Items #10 and #i2 do not, readily 
sup'port that conclusion. The question about current studfent interest is 
answered by 87% of the "A" survey sample; the question about current faculty 
interest is' answered by 88% of" the "A" sample. Facility at least feel they 
are as aware of students' attitudes as they are of. their colleagues'. 
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Not unexpectedly, the 190 comments within the various groups of motives 
noted by faculty portray a somewhat different sense of priorities from those 
attributed to students. Still, it is not radically different. Even in 
facultyi interest, vocational motives predominate, although they accouirt in 
this item for only 34Z of the comments entered, not 50%, as in the comments 
on student interest. Faculty say that integrative motives are more important 
to them than to ^students; they are noted 20Z of the time in comparison to 
14Z. The same patj^rn holds true for academic motives, cited 27Z of the time 
for faculty interest in comparison to 22Z for student interest. 

Desire to increase student empioyability and to provide students with 
some kind of career preparation for non-academic employment^ is still the most 
prevalent single comment, noted by 28% of the faculty responding to this 
item. The vocational motive was registered in other comments as well: the 
desire to give students opportunities for career exploration, the desire to 
give students opportunity for hands-on work experience related to the major 
and, in one case,, the desire to/ respond to businesses or organizations 
approaching the school for interns. . ^ 

Among the integrative motives, tl>e desire to integrate academic 
knowledge with practical experience was cited by^ nearly a fifth of the 
"respondents. Scwne faculty also explained their interest as a desire to show 
that the^ humanities are relevant to the "real world" and effectively prepare 
students for non-academic emplo3nnent. Others noted a desire for closer 
campus -community relations: a social-minded aspect of the integrative motive. 

With regard to, academic motives for their current interest in 
internships , faculty reported being moved both by the desire that students 
increase their academic knowledge and sharpen their academic skills 1(16%! ^ ^ 
and by a commitment to interdisciplinary studies (10%). A substantial nu<i{3er 
registered ^ the desire to recruit or retain students in the major (iol) . 
Other factors influencing a smaller number cf faculty were l),on-campu9 
[)recedents, . which are internship successes in other -programs and d€^rtmel5^ 
at the same institution; and 2) off-campus pr.ecedents or internsiiip successes 
at othjsr institut^pns . In addition, 4% of the respondents reported that * 
faculty interest arose out of a desire? to respond to student requests. 

Further insight into faculty attitudes toward internships came from a ^ 
philosophy department at a small (1,000-2,500), private college in the South. 
The department chair asked, "How do you have internships in Philosophy?", 
then added: "We don't have regular internships. . . . However in one area 
[of the major] we have an inCernship with [the Department of] Qsraputer 
Science to [develop] a symbolic logic program." He explained that the basis 
of current faculty interest n offering students department-based internships 
or access to internships w* s the interdisciplinary subject of artificial 
intelligence and computers, a promising instance of the intersection of'*' 
academic with more vocationa-l concerns. 

Indeed, the illustration serves to highlight an area of concern that 
respondents to Questionnaire A share with respondents to Questionnaire B: the 

y 
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ability to find internship placements related to the major. Particularly in 
areas of relative geographic isolation^ although not exclusively, imagination 
is essential to finding meaningful internship placemeQts. In many instances, 
Existing work, situations can be developed or shaped to relate meaningfully to 
r%b^ major, even when a relationship is not apparent at first* Among our case 
>^udie8, the PhiLasbphy Department at Bowling Green State University and the 
History Departmei™ at Boston University have been especially creative about 
carving out significant internship experiences for their majors. 

;; ^:^Interest Among Institutions ^ 

J Jls your institution currentyly {taking steps to provide internships for 
^ humanities students? (Qdesti^naire A, Item #13) n«559 (84%) 

Faculty were asked to characterize their institutions * levels of 
interest. Their responses shpw that intensity of institutional injterest 
falls between student and faculty interest. Almost a fifth or 122 (18%) of 
the "A" suorvey sample reported that their institutions are nowy^ seeking to 
establish internships in the humanities ^and almost as many discussed the 
basis of this action, principally in terms of what might' be called 
"administrative factors." Miscellaneous other comments about institutional 
motivation included the observation, made by 14 respondents (13%), that the 
school is just now adding or considering adding internships for humanities 
students. ^ 

TABLE 9. BASIS OF CURRENT INSTITUTIONAL ACTION (Questionnaire A, 'item #14) 
n=^107 (16%) 

Basis of Action Frequency/Percentage 

Successful precedent elsewhere on campus 24 (22%) 

Several departments or fswulty members expr^sed interest 14 (13%) 

Successful precedent off campus , ^ 4 (4%) 

Make school more competitive with other institutions 2 (2%) 

Increased student employability, marketability 18 (17%) 

Career exploration for students 3 (3%) 

Hands-on work experience for students ' J 1 (.9%) 

Academic benefits for students: increased 8 (7%) 

academic knowledge, sharpened academic skills 

Interdisciplinary , and pjre-professional studies, double majors 7 (7%) 

Students' integration of ac'ademic knowledge 7 (7%) 

with practical experience ^ 

Show that the humanities are good trairting/for 4 (4%) 

non-academic employment 

Closer campus -community relations 2 (2%) 

Student maturation . " 3 (3%) 

Other .1^ (24%) 

Total number of responses ' 123 
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Administrative factors as a ^group ^e discussed 36Z of the time by 
respondents. Next iu importance are vocational motives, noted as 182 of the 
responses; academic motives, noted as 12^ of the responses; and integrative 
motives, noted as IIZ of the responses. * 

Administrative^ factors include successful oa-campus ' precedents; 
interest specifically expressed by departments or faculty on canq)us, even 
without precedents; off-campus precedents; .and a desire to make the* 
institution more competitive with other institutions. The single most* 
frequeijftly cited motive among the administrative factors and, i^ndeed, among 
all institutional motives is the on-campue precederit—internship successes in 
programs or ^ departments at the same institution — cited by 22% of the 
respondents. These figures suggest that internships are "catching," that the 
opportunity to see close-up what internships are and how they work is more 
Effective than anything else in dispelling suspicion of and disinterest in 
humanities , internships . In addition, the fact that on-campus precedents 
weigh so much more with the administration (according to 24 respondents in 
Item #14) than with faculty (according to 8 respondents in Item #12) perhaps 
indicates tja greater openness among those "in .the administration to being 
persuaded, especially when faced with tangible evidence that internships at 
that very institution "work." 

j» 

Thus, the data suggest that the best chance for faculty who want^ to 
introduce humanities internships on their campus may be to approach the 
administation with illustrations drawn on the experiences of other 
departments at tha same institution. Since nearly a third of the 
respondents, numBerping 181, indicated on Item #5 that their students ^re able 
to take part in idternshipd through other departments, such an approach may 
be feasible at many institutions. It is worth noting in this regard that 
nearly a third (32Z) of the ,Questionnaire B respondents reporting on the 
factors that played a role in their decision to sponsor internship activity 
(Item #7) point to the influence of individuals in the administration* 



4. ADDITIONAL COMMEHTS 

Nearly a third (30Z) of the Questionnaire A survey sample made a number 

of additional comments (Item #15) that provide further insight into the 

concerns of humanities faculty not presently engaged in internship activity. 

t 

A sizable number of them (31Z) said that the internship concept was 
attractive in principle or was of significant interest.' Indeed, another 5% 
specified a need for more information on the subject. Only 8Z of the 
respondents said either that they personally were strongly opposed to 
internships for the liberal arts major (or for their particular major), or 
that faculty around the*m ha*d strong reservations about the appropriateness of 
internships to study in the humanities. The numbers indicate that resource 
limitations pose a more eSerious obstacle to the acceptance ot internships in 
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the humanities than do attitudes. Respondents commented on limitations in 
the area-both of funding (4%) and of time and staffing (6Z). 

few respondents indicated that the department offered internships on 
the graduate level (4Z) and a few more noted that their departments were just 
now adding or considering adding internships for humanities students (6Z). 
<14> 



■ ' 5* SUMMARY 

It thus appears that there is a significant level oT interest in 
internships even among humanities departments that do not provide their 
majors with access. Despite 47Z who point to "lack of faculty interest" as 
the reason they do not sponsor departmental access, to internships, further 
comments suggest that this disinterest i? not fixed, but circumstantial. It 
is held in place less by deep-rooted fears about the difficulty of itlsuring 
the quality of the internship experience than by concern about various 
'^^esource limitations: inadequate number of faculty or staff to run the 
program, lack of released time or other compensation, and inadequate 
internship opportunities, in the area. The fact that the "B" survey sample is 
so well represented in terms of selective institutions further suggests that 
concern about , academic quality does not overshadow the field. 



<14> Respondents who specifically noted that their departraent8< are 
about to add or are considering adding internships for humanities students; 
number 41 on three different items of Questionnaire A (#4, #14, and #15).' 
This number has be^ corrected for repeats and represents 6Z of the "A" 
survey sample. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE B: THOSE WHO SPONSOR INTERNSHIPS IN THE HUMANITIES 

Data gathered from the "B" questionnaires suggest that preserving 
educational qualjLty is a priority for those who provide humanities 
undergraduates with access to internships. Humanities internship programs 
have been careful " to safeguard the intellectual integrity of 
work-and-learning experiences through policies governing prerequisites, 
evaluation, grading, grades of "Incomplete," and the amounts and forms of 
credit awarded for the experience. Perhaps most significant in this respect 
is the finding that fully four fifths (82Z) of^ those in our sample who 
provide internships to humanities students administer programs that are based 
in departments and that therefore develop their identity in the context of 
the 'academic curriculum. 

Questionnaire B was filled out by respondents whose departments or 
campus offices provide humanities undergraduates with access to internships. 
"Access" includes credit in the major for internships arranged outside of the 
department as well as ad hoc arrangements with individual members of the 
department, no matter how informal the arrangements.. 

As noted before, of the 1,621 usable returns, 955 or 59% cam€^ f rom 
Questionnaire B respondents. Tliey represent 15Z of the nation's humanities 
departments and 3V% of its baccalaureate-granting institutions. Nearly two 
thirds (64%) of the respondents said that the B.A. was the highest degree 
they offered, while 23% indicated that the M.A. was their highest degree and 
13% checked the Ph.D. Depar*tmsnts of art history, Amsrican studies, history, 
and English report the greatest involvement with experiential education. In 
Che overall survey sample of 1,621, 79% of th6 respondents in art history, 
73% in^ American studies, 69% in history, and 62% in English sponsor 
internship activity or access to internships for their undergraduate majors. 
(See Table 3.) 



1. HISTORY AND RATIONALE OF INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS 

This section focuses on the founding dates of internship programs, the 
factors that influenced their establishment, and the purposes they are seen 
as serving. 

Since when have humanities majors had access to internships? (Questionnaire 
B> Item #6) n°798 (84%) 

The 1970' s and early 1980' s saw explosive growth in internship programs 
<15> for humanities undergraduates. Only 10% of those responding to the 



• <15> The word "program" is used to designate even informal internship 
activity, including ad hoc arrangements between faculty and students. The 
phrase "Department-coordinated program" refers to programs with a relatively 
high degree of formality and centralization within the department. 
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question about program founding dates offered humanities internships before 
1970: 4% of them before 1965 and 6% between 1965 and 1969. During the 
1970*s, another 63% of the respondents gave humanities undergraduates access 
to internships: 25Z of them between 1970 and 1974, and 38Z between 1974 and 
1979. Since 1980, an additional 25% of the respondents have established 
humanities internship programs. Thus, somewhat mbre than a third (35Z) of 
the respondents have offered internship access to humanities students ten or 
more years, while nearly two thirds of them established internship activity 
within the last ten years, one fourth of them since 1980 , 



What factors played a role in your decision to offer students access to 
internships? (Questionnaire B, Item #7) n»874 (92Z) 

Respondents' answers to this question indicate that a range of motives 
and incentives figured in the establishment of intetnship programs for 
humanities students. Respondents checked as many factors as applied. 

TABLE 10 FACTORS IN THE DECISION TO OFFER INTERNSHIPS (Questionnaire B, 
Item #7) n=^874 (92Z) 

« 

Factor i I'requency/Percentage 

Student interest ' 747 (86Z) 

Faculty interest ^ 611 (70Z) 

Desire to retain majors 295 (34Z) 

Employers in area began jreque sting 251 (29%) 
student interns 

Suggestion by president, dean or * 278 (32%) 

other administrators 

Suggestion arising from institutional 188 (22%) 

review or self-study 

Change in educational philosophy 161 (18%) 

Other ^ 133 (15%) 



Student and faculty interest were the decisive factors in the decision 
to offer internships, with mora than a third of the respondents al^o 
specifying a faculty desire to retain majors. In addition, nearly a third 
pointed to the role of employers in the area who began requesting student 
interns. Employer interest of this intensity is probably related to an 
institution's closeness to urban areas. Conversely, in answering the 
question, "What difficulties have you encountered in sponsoring or providing 
students with access to internships?" (Questionnaire B, Item #31), 30% of the 
respondents indicated th^t the location of their institution poses a 
significant obstacle to internship activity. ^ 

Over half of the respondents (54%) pointed to the role played by the 
school administration — through suggestions coming from an administrator (32%) 
or through institutional self-study (22%) — in motivating the decision to 
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establish an internship program. In addition, 14Z attributed the decision to 
offer internships (through comments offered under "Change in educational 
philosophy" and "Other") to a shift from an exclusively academic to a more 
career-conscious perspective. Presumably changes of that type and magnitude 
Were coordinated through the administration. Another 4Z (also offering 
comments under "Change in Educational philosophy" and "Other") reported the 
influence of interdisciplinary programs, pre-professional training and double 
majors or minors. 



What do you see as the purpose of internships for humanities students? 
(Questionnaire B, Item #9) n"895 (94^7 

Respondents gelected vocational purposes far more often than any other 
group of purposes to explain what they see as the rationale for internships 
in the human i t ie s . Other respondents see the purpose of internships as 
integrative and academic. 

TABLE 11 RATIONALE FOR SPONSORING INTERNSHIPS (Questionnaire B> Item #9) 
n«895 (94Z) ; 

*-! 

Purpose Frequency/Percentage 



Career exploration 

Acquisition of general work experience 
Development of specific work skills 
Integration of academic knowledge with 

practical experience 
Student maturation 
Acquisition of academic knowledge, 

sharpening of academic skills 
Other 

Total number of comments entered 



811 (91X) 

563 (63%) 

545 (6IZ) 

830 (93%) 

662 (74%) 

294 (33%) 

74 (8%) 

3,779 



Vocational purposes accounted for 52% of all responses to the item, in 
terms of career exploration; acquisition of general work experience; 
development of specific work skills; and the comment "student eniployabilicy, 
marketability," which respondents added under "Other." The importance 
attached to vocational purposes is corroborated by data for Item #10t "In 
your experience, are humanities students who have had iaternships m.>re 
successful at obtaining employment after graduation?" (n=784 or 82%). Four 
fifths (81%) of those responding reported that former interns are, in fact, 
more employ|ble after graduationT 

After vocational purpose, the most frequently citfed purpose' for 
humanities internships was integrative, indicating a de<ire to relate liberal 
arts knowledge to experience outside of the classroom. Respondents noted the 
integrative purpose 22% of the time by checking "Integration of academic 
knowledge with practical experience." 
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Academic purpose was given far less often as the rationale for 
providing internships to humanities students. Although as many as a third of 
the respondents selected "Acquisition of academic knowledge" as one of the 
purposes of internships, Table 11 shows that this *is not many compared with 
the frequency of response for other purposes. In fact, comments about 
academic purpose accounted for only 8% of all responses to the item, whether 
that purpose was expressed directly as "Acquisition of academic knowledge" or 
indirectly, under "Other," as "Foreign language or bilingual opportunities" 
or "Interdisciplinary and pre-profeosional studies; double majors or' minors." 

Often comments about the purpose of internships for humaniti.es students 
cannot be neatly categorized. For example, the rationale "Interdisciplinary 
or pre-professional studies" often represents a vocational motive within the 
academic curriculum, in the same way that t4r^ comment "Acquisition of general 
work experience," although it highlights a vocational objective, implies an 
integrative purpose. ""After all, students can get "general work experience" 
from any job, but an internship gives them general work experience related to 
the major — an integrative goal. Respondents to subsequent questions in many 
cases spelled out their desire that the internship work be related to the 
major. The same kind of rich complexity an cL overlap that emerges from these 
comments is typical of many other areas attitude and practice in the 
provision of Internships in the humanities. 

Finally, a group of miscellaneous purposes, accounting for only 18% of 
all responses, included the comments "Student maturation" and "Money (pay) 
for students." This finding should not, however, obscure the fact that 
student maturation was singled out by nearly three quarters (74%) of the 
respondents as at least one'of the purposes of internships. 



2. HOW INTERNSHIPS ARE PROVIDED TO HUMANITIES STUDENTS 

This section focuses on the structures through which students secure 
access to internships; the sources of funding £t>r these structures; the 
internship services provided through them; the special training or work 
Experience that may be required of those who administer the internships; and 
the forms of compensation,^ both short and long-term, that may be awarded for 
administering internships. 

When asked to indicate how humanities majors obtain access to 
internships , respondents in departments any central offices checked the 
following range of structures for internship activity: 
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TABLE 12 STRUCTORES THROUGH WHICH STUDENTS OBTAIN ACCESS (Questionnaire B, 
Item #3) n«954 (99%) I ^ 



Structure 

Through the department 
Department chair 

Department's administrative staff 
Graduate students 
Individual faculty in ad hoc 
arrangements with students 
Faculty-coordinated department program 

Through other academic departments 

Through central offices on campus 

Through internship programs or organizations 

based outside of the school 
Other 



Frequency/Percentage 

' 783 (82Z) 
245 (26X) 
54 (6Z) 
7 (.7Z) 
362 .^(38Z) 

260 (27Z) 

224 (23Z) 
579 (61Z) 
222 (23Z) 

134 (14Z) 



J 



It is significant for an understanding of internship programs that most 
students' access comes through multiple channels. Two thirds of the 
departments and centr^al offices answering this item noted that students have 
more than one way of securing access* to internships. 

The most popular form of internship access is "Through the department 
which is favored by a large majority of the respondents (82Z) when used in 
combination vxth Qther forms of access^ and by almost one fourth (24Z) even 
when used alone. The most popular of the access combinations is a department 
and a central office on campus, a combination checked by nearly half (451) of 
the respondents to this item. <16> 

Internships , then, are most commonly provided to humanities students 
through their departments. When provision comei from both a department and a 
central office in access "combination/' it may mean many things. For 
example , the central office may maintain files of placements and the 
department may do the rest, advising, screening, placing^ supervising and 
evaluating students. In other cases, tliiough, the central office and the 
department may both advise s^:udent9 on placements, and the central office may 
also teach students how to prepare rifsumis and make field contacts, and then 
help them evaluate and adjust to the workplace experience through a series of 
concurrent seminars. In still other cases, the central office will also 
place students and make site visits. There are even times when a department 
and a central office at the same institution offer students not coordinated 
but parallel internship programs, each of tljera separately equipped to handle 
all aspects of the internship. 



<16> The findings on singic-use access and access "combinations" are 
not reflected in Table 12. 
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When internships are provided to students through the coordinated 
efforts of a department and central office, there are the advantages of a 
division of responsibility and costs* Sharing of responsibility, for 
example, is likely to ease time and money constraints for faculty who find 
that locating and developing placements is very time-consuming work, often 
without compensation, and that publicizing the internship program may be both 
time-consuming and costly. Commenting later on program difficulties (Item 
#31), IIZ of the respondents did, in fact, report severe time constraints. 

u 

Smaller numbers indicated that students have access to internships 
through the combination of their own department and some other academic 
department (21%) , presumably for interdisciplinary or pre-professional 
studies. Almost as many (19Z) said that students participate in internships 
through the combination of their own department and an internship program or 
organization based outside of the school, in academic consortia such as the 
Great Lakes College Association or free-standing educational organizations 
such as the Washington Center. 

Within the department, internships administered by faculty members in 
ad hoc arrangements with students ar6 most prevalent, checked by 38Z of the 
respondents in conjunction with other forms of access. In an ad hoc 
arrangement, a student approaches a faculty member for sponsorship* There is 
no single coordinating mechanism within the department for handling 
internships. The next most popular forms of departmental access are 
internships administered through a department-coordinated program or by a 
department chair, each option checked by over a quarter of the respondents in 
combination with ottysr forms of access. In department-coordinated programs, 
there is typically a single person in charge of coordinating or administering 
the internship activity. It is indicative of the seriousness with which 
departments generally regard internships that so few programs (.7%) are 
administered by graduate students, even though 36Z of the respondents 
provide undergraduates with access to internships have programs of graduate 
studies at either the masters (23Z) or doctoral (13Z) level. 

It might be noted, in addition, that the single most popular form of 
access combination within the department is the department chair working with 
individual^ faculty members who have ad hoc arrangements with students, a 
combination cited by 7Z. The combination of ad hoc departmental arrangements 
and a department-coordinated program might seem unlikely, but it is cited by 
4Z of those answering the question. The combination means that a single 
faculty member "coordinates" the internship activities of the department, 
including those of other faculty members v/orking with students on a more 
informal, ad hoc basis. 

A central on-campus office is the second most common administrative 
channel overall through which humanities students take part in internships. 
It is cited by 61% of the respondents in combination with other forms of 
ac cess, but by only 11% when used by students exclusive of any other- 
channels. This last statistic indicates how few internship programs for 
humanities students are, in our sample, operated out of central offices 
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alone.^ As noted before, almost half (45Z) specified that their students take 
part in internships arranged through both the department and the central 
office* Another 17Z reported that students take part in internships arranged 
through both the central office and internship programs or organizations 
based outside of the school. 

Respondents indicated that programs and organizations outside of the 
school constitute a third, lesa^ prevalent channel that students in the 
humanities use to take part in internships. Overall, the option was checked ?^ 
by 23Z of the respondents in combination with other forms of access; only ^ 
four of these 222 indicate that they use this means of access exclusive of 
any others. i 

& 

What is the source of your present funding? (Questionnaire B, Item #8) n-885 



Over a third (38Z) of the respondents receive special funds from one or 
more sources, including the institution, the department, corporations and the 
government. A third of these receive institutional funding, primarily for 
internship activity located in a central office. Fewer than a tenth, 
however, receive funds from departmental budgets. This suggests an extremely 
high level of commitment among those who provide humanities students with 
internships through departmental means. Government grants are a source of 
funding for IIZ of the respondents (lOZ of them receive funds from the 
federal government, IZ from the state), while corporate grants are a source 
of support for another 2Z. But nearly two thirds of the respondents — 549 or 
62% — reported that there are no funds specifically allocated for internship 
activity. 



Through the various channels of access, and with or without specific 
allocation of funds. Questionnaire B respondents provide humanities 
undergraduates with a wide range of internship services. 

TABLE 13 INTERNSHIP SERVICES (Questionnaire B> Item #24) n°872 (91Z) 

Frequency/Percentage 

802 (92Z) 

708 (81Z) 

692 (79Z) 

651 (75Z) ' 

646 v74Z) 

618 (71Z) 

467 (54%) 

158 (18Z) 

102 (12Z) 

55 (6%) 



Services 

Counseling of students interested in 
in temships 

Assistance to students in securing placements 
Evaluation of students at end of internship 
Identification and certification of work sites 
Supervision during internship 
Recruiting and/or screening of students 
Pre-internship orientation 
Concurrent seminar 
Organized period of post-internship 

assessment by students 
Other 
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Nearly all of the respondents who provide services counsel students 
interested in internships, and three fourths or more of them also help 
identify work sites and assist students with placement. The seriousness with 
which respondents approach internships is suggeste^ by the large number who 
supervise their students during the process (74Z)/ and evaluate them at the 
end (79Z). 

However, there is comparatively less for students h\ the way of other 
kinds of institutional services, either at the beginning, middle or end of 
the internship experience. While about half of the programs provide 
pre-internship orientation (54%) , fewer than a fifth offer a concurrent 
seminar (18Z), and only IX offer an organized period of post-internship 
assessment in which 'students reflect back upon the internship and discuss or 
write critically about What they have learned. This underdevelopment may be 
a sign of the, relative newness of internships in the humanities and their 
lack of institutionalization. In addition, the rather small number of 
respondents who provide students with a concurrent seminar connected with the 
internship may reflect the relative importance assigned (in It^p #9) to 
vocational over academic or even integrative purposes. It should also be 
noted that a greater number of respondents — 25% — evaluate students at the end 
of the internship on the basis of participation in concurrent seminars (Table 
16) than offer concurrent seminars as a service. Although they themselves 
are not able to provide it as a service, they apparently regard a concurrent 
seminar as an important enough component to have students get it somewhere 
else at the institution. 



Is special training and/or work experiencii required of faculty or staff who 
administer the internships? (Questionnaire B> Item #27) ng840 (88Z) 

Three fourths of^ the respondents to this question indicated that no 
special training or wofifk experience is required. Among the 25Z who said that 
special preparation of some kind is required, the preference was strongest 
for background in the area of the internship, required by lOZ of the 
respondents, rather than for training or workshops that specifically equip 
faulty or staff to administer internships. Only 3Z said that training is 
reqC^red. of staff and only 2% that special training is given to faculty 
before they administer internships. The implication is that expertise in the 
area^ of internships is regarded ds important enough to justify requiring it 
itt-4dvance, but not important enough to justify training on-the-job. 

One corollary, perhaps, of the relatively low percentage required to 
have special training or preparation is a correspondingly small number who 
receive compensation or reward, as seen in the following. 

What compensation is given for administering internships? (Questionnaire B, 
Item #25) n=867 (91%) 

Over a third (39%) of those who answered this question receive one or 
more forms of*^ compensation for administering internships. Ihe single roost 
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popular fonn of compensation is course load credit, although it is awarded to 
only 21% of the respondents. A jfew receive extra salary (8%), released titne 
(8%), and service credit (4Z). Others (8Z) , in central offices, added the 
comment that administering internships is part of their regular paid job. 
Nonetheless, 61Z of the respondents to this question receive no form of 
compensation whatsoever for their involvement with internships. They provide 
services to interns or administer internship programs without remuneration , 
as an extra workload. This finding agrees with data for Item #8 showing that 
nearly two thirds of those who operate internship programs do not have any 
special allocation of funds from institutional, departmental, or other 
sources* 

In such cases, departmental internships are especially vulnerable. If 
internship activity depends solely upon a faculty member's good will and 
interest and that faculty member leaves, the internship activity may cease. 
Such lack of institutionalization means that programs will forever have to 
"reinvent the wheel." \ 



Is administration of internships given consideration in promotion, tenure, or 
merit pay evaluations? (Questionnaire B, Item #26) n°334 (35%) 

Slightly over a third (35Z) of the Questionnaire B survey sample 
indicated that involvement in internships and their administration carries 
weight in decisions regarding long-range rewards. Two thirds (69%) of this 
group noted that involvement in internships affects promotion, 60% noted 
tenure, and 61% noted merit pay. Relative to the whole "B" survey sample of 
955, however, the number of respondents who receive long-terra rewards is 
small. Coupled with the only somewhat larger group of 336 who receive short 
term compensation (Item #25), the inference again is that most respondents^' 
involvement with internships is motivated primarily by a sense of commitment: 
in providing students with internships, faculty work essentially as 
volunteers . 



3. STUDENT PReCESS 

This section focuses on the student 's part of the internship 
experience. It includes the prerequisites for participating in an 
internship; the location of placements; the extra fees, if any, that students 
pay to participate in internships; the number of programs in which students 
are paid a stipend or salary for internship work; the attitude toward student 
learning plans or contracts; and the number of hours that students typically 
work . 

In 15% of the responding programs, students have no prerequisites to 
meet. But 85% of the pr<^ams exercise quality control by requiring students 
to meet certain requirements before they can take part in internships. 
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TABLE 14 PREREQUISITES FOR PARTICIPATIOH IN INTERNSHIPS (Que stionnaire B, 
Item #11) n»885 (93Z) 

, Prerequisites - Frequency/Percentage 

No prerequisites 129 (15%) 

Minimum grade-point average ■ 423 (48Z) 

C . ■ 119 (282) 

C+ 127 (30%) 

B- ■ 21 (5%) 

B 124 (29Z) 

B+ . - 11 (3%) 

Class year (earliest year permitted) 624 (71Z) 

Freshman 8 (IZ), 

Sophomore 185 (30Z) ^ 

Junior 361 (58Z) 

Senior 62 (lOZ) 

Minimum number of credits in the major 263 (30%) 

Preparatory course * 206 (23Z) 

Other ; ' ^ V- 239 (27Z) 

~ jy ' y 

-About,1iaff (48%) of the ^kpP^He^^^^ thii jquestion required a minimum 
grade-point' ^'^'rage for particiiTita^iin intertships^. Nearly three quarters 
^^(71Z) had a/class-year requirement. Roughly-^ a .third (30Z) also required a 
. minimum nurabei;^of ci^^^&its i^^the majori nji|^*^l«i^t a quarter (23Z) required a 
pifeparat^ory^^cW^^e, Ampn^iJ^ .requ3&*)|eiJf^ comments noting faculty 

recommeridatioijs "^dr * d^fp^ V^^fi -idded to the questionnaire by 

,11 Z. It' is orjr 8pec/ul|t|i1)n' that the perce'^la'^^e might have been much higher 
if faculty approval appeared as an, option' on the questionnaire. After 
^11, arno^^,^ faculty WKd/ agre|. to sponsor students on an ad hoc basis, faculty 
approval' ir^ definition a prerequisite > for the internship — and this ad hoc 
group c&ttntxtnted 38Z of the total "B" sample. 

From qtese data it appears that quality control and screening are 
*• typically ^xercised-i in controlling student access to internships.' These 
standards, (h6wever/| may not bd'expressed solely in terms of grades. Of those 
who indicated^ minimum gtade-poijt average^ 58Z accepted a C or C+; only 32Z 
required a B or ^better. But restrictions on class yecr are tighter, with 68Z* 
*Vf those vfho indicated a class-yeair cutoff restricting accccs to juniors and 
!^eniors;' only 3lt permit sophomores and freshmen to participate in. 
;internshipa. , 



We can speculate that since the content and purpose of internships is • 
not principiilly academic, faculty do not apply strictly the criterion of 
academic performance in selecting participants. They do, however, limit 
participation t/> mord capable and experienced students — as determined by 
nufeber of credits in the major and class year—and in at least IIZ of the 
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Are students required to find their ova placements? (Questi onnaire B, Item 
#14) n»856 (90Z) ^ ^ ^ 

^ In addition to meeting certain jgquirements to participate in 

internships, students in roughly a third (29Z) of the respondents' programs 
are also required to find their own placements.. The data indxcatejg^, however, 
that even in these programs, students often receive assistance. Consider the 
fact that while only 550 respondents report h^re that they assist students, a 
much larger number oi: the "B" sample~708 respondents— report (in Item #24) 
that one of the services they offer students is placement assistance. 

What percentage of students taking internships are placed locally, in th6 
state, throughout the nation, and internationall y? (Questionnaire B, Item ^ 
#12) n«716 (75Z) ' ' ^ 

Local internships account for placements in 86Z of the programs 
responding to this question, witly nearly two thirds (62Z) of them indicating' 
that more than half of their interns work locally. Participation in 
internships drops dramatically when placement sites are located at^ a distance 
from the institution. v " • 

» 

TABLE 15 LOCATION OF INTERNSHIP PLACEMENTS RELATIVE TO HOME INSTITUTION ' 





Local 


State 


National 


International 


? 


1 29 (AZ) 


1 23 (3Z) 


1 17 (2Z) 


1 6 (.8Z) 


oz 


1 97 (14Z> 


1 53 (49Z) 


1 385 (54Z) . 


1 -615 (86Z) 


1-50Z 


1 144 (20Z) 


. 1 271 (38Z) 


1 273 (38Z) 


1 80- (11%) 


5r-iooz 


1 446 (62Z) 


1 69 (lOZ) 


1 1 (6Z) 


1 15 (2Z) 



-Only"51Z of those responding to this question place any students at all 
at fche state level and fewer than half (46Z) place students at the national 
level. No more than 13Z-14Z place students internationally. Furthermore, 
even in these' programs, the distant placements affect relatively few 
stydents . For example, although 51Z of the respondents place students 
''statewide, only lOST place more than half of their interns statewide. At the 
national level, the number of students affected is even smaller — only 6% of 
the resppndents place more than half of their students around the nation. 

<17> A question mark '("?") was entered by respondents who did not know 
the percentage of students involved, but knew the level at which there were 
placements. For this reason, the overall percentages cited in"»the discussion 
of local, state, national, and international placements include the 
respondents who entered question marks. 
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And only 2Z of the programs are able to place more than half of their 
students internationally* , 

From answers £to a later question about the difficulties of providing 
students with access to internships, it is easy to see why distant placements 
are less frequent* Responding to the ope». -ended question, "What difficulties 
have you encountered in sponsoring or r}roviding students with access to 
internships?" (Item #31), 18Z of the respondents commenced that there are not 
enough positions available locally, suggesting that more distant placements 
might alleviate the problem. But 12% also cited problems with 
logistics—students * schedules and transportation — and IIZ pointed to 
problems posed by students' financial situations and the lack of , paying 
internships. These difficulties confine internship activity to the 

.approximate location of th^ institution as well as limit the number of hours 

'per week that students can work in the internship. 

What extra fees, if any, do students pay to' participate in internships? 
(Questionnaire B, Item #17), n=795 (83Z) \ 

Very few programs charge students additional fees for internships 
beyond the cost per credit hour in tuition that is charged for iill courses. 
Only 5% of the respondents td the question said that students pay extra and 
the amounts vary so greatly — from $5 to $1,350 <18> — that they yield no 
discernible pattern. ^ 

This is an area in which additional information might, be particularly 
. valuable, given the scarcity of faculty rewards for administering internships 
and the lack of departmental and institutional funding. We simply do not 
know how many students would be willing to pay extra for internship services. 

Although very few students pay extra fpr internships, many more 'are 
themselves paid, as answers to the following question show. 



What percentage of your interns, if any, typically receive a stipend or 
salary? (Que.stionnaire B, Item #16) n«805 (84Z) 

K Over half of the programs (57Z) Reported that some students ^receive a 
stipend or salary in the internship, but this by no means includes all of the 
studentg in- these programs. For example, nearly half (43Z) of the 
respondents who indicated that financial reward is involved for interns 
reported that no more than a quarter of the students are paid . Only a 
quarter (28Z) of them indicated that over three quarters of their interns are 
paid. We can speculate, on the ba^is of comments made by the internshi]^ 

^ — — - ■ 

<18> The figure of $1,350 was reported by the cQoperative education 
of fxce, of a small college in the South, which also, reported that 100% of its 
students are paid for their internships. Students work full-time^ for a 
•semester and can apply the 15 credits they earn toward requirements ,in the 
major or graduation. , » - 
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programs cbvered as case 'studies j that most students* vho receive pay do their 
internships with /businessest In some cases, institution nave worked out 
innovative arrangements with nonprofit sponsors whereby students receive pay 
equal to the tuitioQ costs of the credits they earn in the internship 
experience* In other cases, students' are ^reimbursed for travel expenses. 

Are forgTal' learning plans or contracts required of each intern? 

(Questionnaire B, Item #18) a«863 (90ZX 

. ' 

> * 
Formal learning" planB or contracts indicate a closely monitored 
internship program that gives high priority to student initiative and -on-the- 
job learning. Over three quarters (77Z) of the internship programs 
responding to triis question require formal learning plans .dr contracts of 
each interUf On a^ subsequent que^tion (Item #19), ov^r half^ of the 
respondents reported that they use learning plans or contracts to eyaluate 
ptudent performance during the' internship. Nevertheless, only 2% of the 
respondents cited a well worked -out "learning plan in discussing what 
constitutes a high-quality internship experience (Item #?9) and yhat has made 
their program successful (Item #30);. Apparently, learning plans are 
perceived* as a basic' part of a well-designed internship program, but one that 
is so basic it may be taken for granted: with a lear.ning plan or contract in 
place, ,respondents feel, other factors determine the success of the 
experience. , > 

How many hours weekly do your humanities interns typically work? 
(Quantionnaire B, Item #15) n°770 {BllT ' 

Ihe hours spent on the job are the heart of inost students internship 
experience's. Over three quarters (84Z) of the usable answers to this 
question come from programs on the semester system, 14Z come from programs on 
the quarter system, and 3Z come From programs offering the internship during 
a minit^rm. 

t 

In* our sample, most students who intern on the semester system work li 
to 2 days a week. While roughly a fifth (18Z) typically work 1-9 hours a 
week (most of them more than 6 hours), roughly the equivalent of / 1 workday a 
week, the largest group, roughly two fifths (38Z), work an average of 10-20 
hours a week, most of them lO-o hours, or li Eo 2 days« Another fifth work 
20-40 hours a week, most of them 20— 39. hours, the equivalent of 2i to 4 days 
of work a week. Only llZ of those on the semester system typically "^intern a. 
full 40-hour week. Of those responding from semester programs, 7Z specified 
"Varies" to indicate that the length of their interns' week varies 
significantly from one internship to another* while 'oZ entered.^ numerical 
ranges whose width (for example, 1-25 or 10-40) also suggests there may be 
considerable accommodation to the needs of the particular internship and 
student. 

In programs at schools on the quarter system, the pattern is similar. 
Those who report that interns work an average of fewer than 10 * hours a week 
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total IIZ, while those who report that interns typically work 10-20 hours a 
week total 43Z. In the case of both Semester and quarter sys terns > then, 
somewhat more than half the interns typically work no more than 20 hours a 
week. This leaves them enough time go continue progress work toward the 
degree without excessive interruptioiyC Only in the programs operated on a 
miniterm schedule do most (81Z) of/the interns work full-time, making it 
impossible for them to pursue traditional academic studies concurrently, but 
this is consistent with the purpose of miniterms, which often is tp provide 
students with less structured or more experiioental learning opportunities. 



STUDENT EVALUATION AND THE FULFILLING OF ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS 

At the end of an internship, a student's work is evaluated to determine 
what, if any, grade should be assigned and whether any academic requirements 
have been satisfied by the work experience. Respondents use a broad range of 
evaluation mechanisms to assess student performance, 

TABLE 16 METHODS OF EVALUATING INTERNSHIPS ( Questionnaire B, Item #19) n=874 
(92Z) ' ' 



Methods of Evaluation 

On-site supervisors' comments and written 

evaluations 
Journals, logs, progress reports 

* Site visits and/or telephone calls by faculty 
Term papers 

Oral reports I 

Evaluation -of learning plans or contracts 
Exit interviews 

Participation in courses conducted 
concurrently with the internship 
Written examinations 

* Material produced by intern on the job 

* Regular stuiient meetings with faculty 



Frequency/Percentage 



784 (90%) 
710 (81Z) 
558 (64Z) 
474 (54%) 
448 (51%) 
450 (51%). 
373 (43%) 
219 (25%) 

50 (6%) 
26 (3%) 
9 (1%) 



* Starred entjrieg represent comments added by respondents* 



The mechanisms most frequently used to measure student performance in 
internships are comments and written evaluations from supervisors at the 
workplace (9)%), and student journals, logs and progress reports (81%). 
These methods enable campus-bound educators to overcome, as much as possible, 
their separation from the scene of learning and to evaluate the internship on 
its own terns rather than on imported academic terms. Several other 
wide ly-usecy^ evaluation mechanisms also grow out of the internship. Site 
visits and cjalls to the intern at the workplace were checked by oearly two 
thirds of th^ respondents (64%); learning plans or contracts by half (51%); 
and exit it|terviews by 43%. Adding to the options presented in the 
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questionnaire, a few respondents (3Z) reported that they tied evaluation even 
more closely to the internship ^experience by evaluating interns on the basis 
of materials they produce on the job — press releases, newsletter articles, 
exhibition catalogues, and so forth. It seems likely that the number who 
evaluate students in this way would have registered as higher if the option 
had been offered on the questionnaire. It is difficu,lt to imagine that 
interns in only 3Z of the programs produce materials for the internship and, 
if such material is generated, it is difficult to imagine that it would not 
be used in evaluation. Another 3Z added the comment thafe. students produce a 
self-evaluation (paper) at terra's end which, in turn, becomes one means of 
evaluating them. 

The differences between an internship and a traditional course emerge 
most sharply in the finding that only 6Z of the respondents , use written 
examinations to evaluate student learning in internships, while over half 
(54%) use term papers.,, As traditional indicators of textbook learning and 
its integration with classroom lecture, written examinations are probably 
less valid as measures of knowledge gained in" an experiential process than 
term papers. Papers can be used to weave together academic theory and its 
practice in an .^xtended narrative arising out of the internship experience 
itself. The fact that only 25Z tied evaluation to concurrent, related course 
work again suggests how far away internship learning is from traditional 
classroom learning. It also suggests how much imaginative work can still be 
done to bridge the two experiences through a course or seminar. Among the 
case study schools in the next section, Scripps College has been particularly 
'imaginative in this respect. 

After evaluating students by various means*, most programs assign 
grades, as shown by answers to the next question: 

What evaluation system is used to assess the student's internship experience? 

(Questionnaire B, Item #20) n=877 (92%) 
2— 

Only 5% of those answering this question indicated that their 
internships are never graded. Another 3% of the programs checked off "No 
grades given" and one of the grading options, meaning that some of their 
internships might be graded and others not, depending upon the nature of the 
placement or the student's choice. Among the 95% who assign grades for 
internships^ nearly two thirds (63%) favor the A-F scale, either singly or in 
/ combination with other grading options. Somewhat fewer than half (45%) 

indicated that they use the Pass/Fail option, either singly or in combination 
wi th other grading arrangements . The popularity of the A-F scale suggests 
that considerable evaluative rigor is the norm with internships. 

♦ 

Wha t percentage of your interns typically take an "Incomplete" each year? 
(Questionnaire Item #21) n==746 (78%) 

It is a further indication of considerable academic rigor that more 
than * two thirds (68%) of those responding said that they do not allow 
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"Incompletes." About a third (n=242) do grant "Incompletes," but to 
relatively^ few students. For example, close to half of them typically grant 
"Incompletes" only to 1Z-5Z of their students, generally for some delay in 
the exit interview process or in the processing of paperwork connected with 
the internship. Another third of those awarding "Incompletes" typically 
allow 6%-50% of their students each year to take them. Only a very small ^ 
number — 3% — typically permit over 50Z of their students to take "Incompletes" 
each year. (Another 14Z were uncertain how many students were affected.) 

What academic requirements can be satisfied by internship experience? 
(Questionnaire B, Item #22) n=^878 (92%) 

Nearly all of the respondents (94Z) to this item allow internships to 
be used to meet one or more kinds of academic requirements. Credit in the 
major is the most common requirement satisfied by internship experience^ and 
rs awarded by a substantial majority of 70Z. This is an indication of 
significant departmental acceptance and, very likely, academic rigor. 
Respondents reported that internships can also earn General Educatioji credit 
(15Z) and elective credit (67%). In addition, in roughly a third (32%) of 
the reporting programs, internships fulfill certain requirements for 
graduation. 



If credit is given, what is the average amount of credit awarded to students 
in one semester; or in one quarter? (Questionnaire B, Item #23) n»742 (78%) 

Most interns earn the equivalent of approximately 1 course credit per 
term. Of those who specified a credit amount, 84% are on the semester 
system, 13% are on the quarter system, and 2% reported offering internships 
during miniterms. 

Nearly 50% of the semester programs sponsor students for internships 
worth 3 credits. That percentage rises to 73% for students taking 
internships for 1-4 credits. <19> There is much less internship activity, 
however, at the upper end of the credit scale. Only 6% of the programs award 
semester credits in the range of 12-15 credit hours, or the equivalent of 4-5 
courses. Generally, then, most students in schoola- on the semester systetif — 
take internships as part of a regular course load or for a few credits on a 
part-time basis. Few participate in an internship experience 'full-time. 



<19> Single amounts of credit (1, 3, 4, and so" forth) account for 
83% of the credit given for semester internships, while 17% of the semester 
credit is reported in ranges (1-3, 4-6, and so forth) of amounts varying from 
1-16. This suggests that, in most cases, the amount of credit that students 
can earn in internships is set in advance. Credit awarded in ranges may 
imply a more particularized "fit" of the amount of credit to the tasks and 
responsibilities of the specific internship, and students may have more 
freedom and flexibility in planning the experience* 



> 
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Major discernible patterns in the programs that report giving credit on 
the quarter system show that 16Z limit the award to 4 credits, the equivalent 
of 1 course, while the percentage rises to 57% for 1-5 credits. <20> Almost 
all internships offered during mini'terms earn 3-4 credits* the equivalent of 
1 course (students work a full 40 hour week over a period of 6 weeks). 

The number of credits awarded to students takes on added meaning when 
juxtaposed with the number of hours per week that they work. Let us consider 
the situation just for semester internships. Nearly a tenth (8Z) of those 
providing internships on the semester system (and, it might be added, on the 
quarter system, as well) reported that students earn no credit at all, even 
though they may work anywhere from 2 to 40 hours per week. But, as noted 
before, students in nearly half (47Z) of the semester programs earn 3 credits 
for their internship* The number of hours worked for the 3 credits, however, 
varies widely, from 3 to 40 hours per week. For example, 14Z of the semester 
programs award students 3 credits for 3 or fewer hours per week. Conversely, 
12% grant students the same 3 credits for working up to 40 hours every week 
of the semester. The most common pattern for 3 seme^ster credits, or the 
equivalent of 1 course, however, centers on 5-10 hours per week, as Veported 
by 38X of the 3-credit semester programs. These i to li d^ys per week of 
work constitute an intr6duction to experiential learning ana at the same time 
allow students to continue with* a fairly full schedule of on-campus course 
work . 



Other common patterns for 3 credits a semester involve longer 
internship hours: 11-15 hours per week, reported by 19%, and 15-20 hours per 
week, reported by 13%. Approximately 18% reported very wide ranges of hours 
for the semester internships (9-40, 10-20, 20-40), or simply wrote in/ 
"Varies." Regarded pessimistically, the vay-iety potentially suggests 
patterns of unfairness in the hours of work required of students for a given 
amount of credit. Regarded optimistically, though, the vrryiety may imply 
flexibility, suggesting that internships' are often tailored /to the needs of 
the individual student and the placement site. ^ 

f ^ 

^ Fluctuations in the credit-to-hcar. rctio persist at the higher end of 
"the credit scale. There is wide variability in the number of hours worked 
among the 12% of the semester programs that award 6 credits for internship 
work. For example, 10% award 6 semester credits for 9 hours of work a week 
or less. Conversely, 17% require a full 40-hour week for the same number of 
credits. The most common range of hours worked for 6 semester credits is 
10-20, or roughly H to 2 j da^s per week, reported by 54% of the 6-credit 
semester progams* 



<20> Single amounts of credit add up to 61% of the total, while ranges 
account for 39%, which may suggest that students taking internships on the 
quarter system have greater freedom to plan their workloa^ th&n they do on 
the semester system. . 
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Very few (3%) of the semester internship programs award as many as 12 
credits • But almost a third (29X) of those that do award 12 credits give 
them for 20 hours of work per week, while more than a third (38Z) award the 
same 12 credits for 40 hours per week. The remaining third vary greatly in 
the number of hours per week required for the 12 credits. 

In the preceding credit-hour-to-^ork-h6ur ratios , variation is the 
norm, suggesting that job tasks and responsibilities may also vary 
considerably. 

The next section includes more specific information about the t^^^sks , 
responsibilities and achievements that depar1:ments and campus, offices 
consider crucial to a high-quality internship in the humanities. - 



5. HUMANITIES INTERNSHIPS: AN OVERVIEW 



Questionnaire B contained a series of questions designed to elicit an 
overview of humanities internships from those who provide students with 
access to them. The overview covers four areas: the ease with which 
"high-quality" internship placements can be found for humanities students; 
the characteristics of a "high-quality" internship; the reasons for programs' 
success and the source? of difficulty, in providing students with access to 
internships; and the major internship issues affecting undergraduate students 
in the humanities. The last three issues were explored through open-ended 
questions that elicited a broad range of responses. ^ 



Is finding high-quality internship placements for humanities undergraduates 
easy or difficult? (Questionnaire B, Item #28) n«815 (85%) 

About a third (37%) reported that finding high-quality internship 
placements is at least moderately "easy." More than half (56%), however, 
said that finding, .such placements was difficult. Another 6% reported that 
their experience varied. Coratnents suggest that both the variability and the 
difficulty may depend upon the institution's location relative to urban 
areas, the health of the economy in the surrounding area, and the creativity 
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that faculty are able to bring to the development of suitable placements. In 
the last matter, respondents have the opportunity to exercise some control 
over their internship situation. 



What» in your opinion, constitutes a high-quality internship experience? 
(Questionnaire B> Item #29.) n«759 (79Z) 

Respondents cited 19 factors, singly or in combination, that they see 
as decisive in determining the quality of an internship. These can best be 
discussed in two groups: program components and program results. Program 
components , which are roentione<i 50Z of the time, characterize a good 
intership by what goes into it; they refer to requirements, resources, 
procedures, processes and conditions that constitute the nature of the 
experience. Although it is sometimes difficult to make a totally clear-cut 
division, program results characterize a good internship by what comes out of 
it; they rfefer to the effects or thtf outcome of the experience as a measure 
of its success • 



TABLE 17-A DETERMINING INTERNSHIP QUALITY (Quest ionnaire B, Item #29) n«759 
(79%) 



Component? Frequency/Percentage 



Sponsor supervision 


286 


(38%) 


Substantive tasks 


288 


(38%) 


Integra,tion into workplace, opportunity to see how 


60 


(8Z) 


sponsoring corporation or organisation operates 






Variety of tasks 


51 


(7Z) 


School supervision or monitoring 


52 


(7Z) 


Pre-internship planning 


38 


(5Z) 


Good students 


33 


(4Z) 


Good sponsors (e.g., important corporations or 


34 


(4Z) 


. organizations) 






Well worked-out learning plans or contracts 


15 


(2%) 


Post-internship assessment by students 


10 


(IZ) 


Total number of comments entered 


867 





Sponsor supervision and substantive work are the factors regarded as 
most crucial to the quality of the internship experience, whether it is 
evaluated in terms of components or results. The focus is on the quality of 
the student's daily work experience at the placement site. Close sponsor 
supervision insures individual attention for the student at the workplace and 
cooperation with the school's goals* for the experience. The assignment of 
substantive tasks means that clerical and "go-fer" work are kept to a tainimum 
and, again, that the school's serious objectives in v organizing the internship 
are respected* It is noteworthy that a number df schools cited not only 
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substantive tasks but a. variety of tasks 5 which in turn enables students to 
get an overview of the sponsoring organization and the way it operates 
(itself a criterion selected by 8% of the respondents) • Surprisingly few 
(7Z), however, noted faculty monitoring— their own supervisory role~a8 a 
determinant of internship quality. (We shall see that the number who 
referred to their own supervisory role virtually doubled in responses to Item 
#30, which asks about the reasons for success in individual incernship 
programs •) 

Among program results ^lone, the highest-tanked single indicator of 
internship quality is "integration of academic theory with practical 
experience." This suggests that in evaluating internship quality, nearly a 
third have their eyes on the question of how academic training in the 
humanities can be integrated with or applied to life and work off campus* 

TABLE 17-5 DETERMINING INTERNSHIP QUALITY (Questionnaire B, Item #29) n«759 
T79%y ] 

Results Frequency/Percentage 



Integration of academic the6ry with practical 


220 


(29Z) 


experience 






Hands-on work experience 


216 


(28Z) 


Increased student employability, career 


84 


(IIZ) 


preparation 






Development of specific job- ski lis 


72 


(9Z) 


Career exploration 


68 


(9%) 


Sharpening of academic skills, acquisition of 


126 


(17Z) 


academic content — intellectual challenge 






Student maturation 


43 


(6Z) 


Student pay or stipend 


19 


(3Z) 


Equal profit by intern and sponsor 


24 


(3Z) 


Total numbet of comments entered 


872 





These figures support data reported earlier in the study showing the 
importance of the vocational purpose to those who provide humanities students 
with access to internships. Here, taken as a group, vocational criteria for 
determining that an internship has been of high quality account for most of 
the "result" comments. Vocationally satisfying results, indilcated singly and 
in combination, were expressed as student ^s hands-on work experience related 
to the major, increased employability or marketability, development of 
specific job skills, and career exploration. 

Ca^ed by 17% of the respondents , academic and intel lectual challenge 
account for 14Z of the "result" comments offered to explain internship 
quality. "General maturation of student" and "Student pay" were noted less 
often. ^ • 
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What has made your department's experience with internships a successful one? 
(Questionnaire B, Item #30) n"732 (77Z) 

In .evaluating internship quality (Item #29), roughly a third of the 
respondents emphasized sponsor supervision, substantive work tasks, 
integration of academic theory with prj^ctical experience, and hsnds-cn t;ork 
experience. They answered this question about the reasons for program 
success quite differently, emphasizing good students and fafCLulty supervision. 

Respondents noted 28 program components and results that, singly or in 
combination, have made their departments' internship programs succeed. 
Components accounted for 76Z of the answers, result? for 24Z. Miscellaneous 
other comments included the observation by a few (5Z) that their departments' 
experiences were not yet or not particularly successful. 

TABLE. 18-A REASONS FOR SUCCESS IN INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS (Qu estionnaire B, Item 
#30) n«732 (77%) 

Components Frequency/Percentage 
Good students 

Faculty support, f ulty participation without 

compensation 
Support from (local) businesses, contacts 
Sponsor supervision 
School supervision or monitoring 
Selectivity regarding internships, proposed or in 

the matching of- student and internship 
Support from school administration 
Support from or coordination with central office 
Pre-internship planning 

Good sponsors (e.g., important corporaticris or 

organizations) 
Wei 1 -organ i zed , wellrrun program (al'l-purpose 

testimonial) 
Support or assistance from alumni 
Well worked-out learning plan or contract 
Program kept small 

Public relaticins, high visibility for program 

(on campus and off) 
Internship is a requirement 
Support from grants 

Total number of comments entered 947 



190 


(26Z) 


118 


(161) 


114 


(16Z) 


112 


(15%) 


92 


(13Z) 


82 


(HZ) 


42 


(6Z) 


44 


(6Z) 


39 


(5Z) 


29 


(4Z) 


26 


(4Z) 


12 


(2Z) 


13 


(2« 


14 


(2%) 


10 


(IZ) 


7 


(1« 


3 


(.4Z) 
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A quarter (26%) of the respondents cited good students as the reason 
their programs succeed > more than cited any other factor of success* Support 
from faculty and from sponsoring businesses and organizations was also 
singled out by respondents in ^ substantial numbers (16Z each). Fewer 
respondents (6Z) , attributed their success to support or assistance from a 
central office on campus. Possibly many central offices experienced a sense 
of modesty that kept them from making this comment p But the scarcity of this 
remark (n=44) <21> in the item's open-ended returng^ also suggests that in the 
main, departments see themselves, not campus offices, as responsible for the 
success of humanities internship programs, regardless of how the tasks of 
'administering the programs may have been shared. Support and assistance from 
alumni too, noted by 2Z, are a small but imaginative part of the success 
story. 

When respondents evaluated internship quality (Item #29),* they 
emphasized sponsor supervision and downplayed faculty supervision. When they 
evaluated program success, however, nearly twice as many as before (92 to 52) 
pointed instead to their own supervisory role • In addition to the 16% , 
already mentioned, who cited faculty support and participation without 
compensation, respondents also claimed responsibility for the success of 
their programs indirectly, as when they emphasized their selectivity 
regarding internships and the care they take to match the right student with 
the right placement (ItJSX. 



<21> In the Questionnaire B survey sample of 955, 237 returns came from 
central offices, so that even if all 44 comments in praise of assistance from 
a central office had come from central offices themselves , they would still 
not represent more than a fifth of such offices that could have made such a 
comment. At the very least, it means that a very small percentage of the 
>^ 718 departments in the "B" group made this comment. 
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Respondents evaluated the success of their programs in terms of results 
as well: * 



TABLE 18-B REASONS FOR SUCCESS IN INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS (Questionnaire B> Item 
#30) n°732 (77Z) <22> 



Results 






Hands-on work experienced (related to the major) 


\59 


(8Z) 


Increased student empldyibility, career * 


161 


(8Z) 


preparation ( \ 






Career exploration V j 


28 


(4Z) 


Integration of academic^ cneory with practical 


38 


(6Z) 


experience, application of academic knowledge 






Sharpening of academic skills, acquisition 


34 


(5Z) 


of academic content — intellectual challenge 




(3Z5 


Student maturation 


21 


E^ual profit: by in£ern and sponsor 


18 


(2Z) 


Student excitement when returnring to campus 


14 


(2Z) 


course work , 






Campus -community relations strengthened 


9 


(IZ) 


Increased student interest in department, 


7 


(IZ) 


retention of majors 






Student pay or stipend 


7 


(IZ) 


Total number of comments entered 


296 





Vocation-related criteria, including hands-on work experience, career 
exploration and increased student employability , account for a much smaller 
number of the comments offered on internship program success than on 
ioternship quality. The differences that emerge in the way respondents 
define a high-quality .internship and a successful internship program are as 
might be expected, given the change in perspective, but are still worth 
summarizing. In talking about internship quality, respondents emphasize 
on-the-job supervision, important tasks , and integrative and vocational 
opportunities. In talking about their own program successes, respondents 
emphasize the quality of* student interns, contacts with businesses and 
organizations, and their own role in shaping and supervising the internship 
experience, even without compensation. 



<22> Percentages for this table and the ones that follow add up to less 
than lOOZ because the open-ended cc4roents that have .been clustered together 
here for discussion as sub-themes were, noted by fewer respondents than 
answered the item overall. . / 
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What difficulties have you encountered in sponsoring or providing students 
with access to internships? (Questionnaire B, Item #31) n=^647 (683!) 



A logical balance to the preceding question about a program's strengths 
and reasons for success is supplied f>y this question about a program's 
sources of difficulty. Significantly fewer respondents, however > answered 
the. question, although it is difficult to say whether that is because they 
were unsure of the an'swers, they had no major difficulties to report (as, 
indeed, a number of respondents actually commented), or they had reservations 
about communicating them. Exclusive of miscellaneous other comments 
registered by lOZ of the respondents, the ^answers, noted singly and in 
combinatipo, fell into three groups: difficulties related to the attitudes of 
the key players, cited 29Z of the time; difficulties of process, cited 17% of 
the time; and resource difficulties, cited 55Z of the time. As before,* there 
is some overlap in these categories, but they reflect real and useful 
differences in the kinds of difficulties encountered by those who provide 
humanities students with access to internships. 

TABLE 19-A PROGRAM DIFF-ICULTIES (Questionnaire B, Item #31) Ti^f^M (68%) 

Actitudes Frequency/Percentage 

Student resistance ' . 116 (18%) 

En^loyer resistance 55 (9%) 

Faculty resistance , 53 (8%) 

Administration resL.stance ' 28 (4%) 

Relating th6 major to careers, the "real world" 14 (2%) 

Total number of comments entered 266 



When discussing the next question (Item #32) about major internship 
issues in the humanities, respondents focused on tRe relation of studies in 
the humanities to vocationalism on campus and the world of work off campus in 
32% of their answers. The fact that so few (2%) of those commenting on 
program difficulties said Ll;jt they have trouble with this relation suggests 
that humanities programs have learned to bring a high Ic el of sophistication 
to the challenge of placing their students in the "real world." Many 
respondents seem to have reached a sense of ease in their dealings with 
internshii^B that enables them to provide a very finely- tuned experience, as 
the Boston^vUniver sity and Brown University case studies, amojig others, 
suggest. ^ 

To us, a big surprise in Item #31 was the relatively ^ large 
number — nearly 20% — reporting that student attitudes constitute a difficulty. 
In the same way that students are the major asset in program success , they 
apparently are also a major source of program difficulty. Specifically, 
respondents reported that students may lack self-esteem, be poorly prepared, 
or be unpredictable in their interest in internships or their ekpectations of 
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the experience. Contrary to what might have been anticipated, faculty and 
employer resistance are portrayed here as less pressing. But if it were 
otherwise, the internship program could probably not have been established in 
the first place. Employer resistance was spelled out in a range of 
observations — for example, that employers see no value in the humanities, 
that they lose interest after a couple of years as internship sponsors, that 
they expect too much of students or expect the wrong things, that they are 
reluctant to take time out of the day to supervise interns, and that they 
worry about other employees resenting the interns. Lack of support from the 
^ institution and the department is generally expressed ^as a lack of 
compensation for administering internships, although relatively few (4Z and 
8Z) focused on these problems. 

Noted only 17Z of the time were difficulties in the internship process: 
the way internships are handled either on campus or at the workplace. 

TABLE 19-5 PROGRAM DIFFICULTIES (Questionnaire B, Item #31) n«647 (68Z) 

Frequenc y/ Pe rcen t age 

76 (12%) 
30 (4%) 

11 (22) 
16 (2Z) 

18 (22) ^ 

3 (.6%) 

4 (.62) 
158 



Most difficulties of process are logistical; tbay involve the mechanics 
of transporting the student to and from the placement site or fitting the 
internship into a student's schedule, either in ^ given terra or in long-range 
planning for the degree. Surprisingly few respondents reported that faculty 
supervision, evaluation or lack of credit pose serious obstacles. A few 
indicated that more work needs to be done to promote awareness of internships 
among students and community organizations and businesses. Although only a 
very small number (.6%) mentioned difficulties growing out of internal 
politics in ' the sponsoring organization, it is worth noting this because it 
is an area in which interns may need extra preparation or assistance. 

By far the greatest source of difficulty for our sample's internship 
programs was resource limitation, which accounted for more than half of all 
the comments made. Resources are the people, time, money and structures that 
make internships work. 
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Processes 

Logistics — student schedules, transportation 
Inadequate public relations, low visibility of 

program (on campus or off) 
Faculty supervision difficult or inadequate 
Problems evaluating inteims, inconsistencies 

in grading standards 
Program too informal 

Lack of credit or not enough credit for hours 

worked (sentiment attri-buted to students) 
Internal politics in sponoring organization 

Total number of comments entered 
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TABLE 19~C PROGRAM DIFFICULTIES (Questionnaire B. Item #31) n''647 (68Z) 
Resource Limitations ' Frequency/Percentage 



Tnt!Pi"nRli i o qi 9nTiiPnt*fl nnt" mo An in o^n 1 ** 
xituc & itoit X p CIO o x^ituic It iti^ u UK? all XII X U X 


ou 




Xlt UCLlUD KJl. lUajyJL ^ 






Too few positions suitable for this majoy 


75 


(IIZ) 


Geographic limitations: too few positions 


115 


(18%)/ 


available (locally) 






Time constraints 


74 


(IIZ) 


Lack of pay for students 


■ 71 


(IIX) 


Insufficient funding from school 


32 


(5Z) 


Insufficient staffing 


24 


(4Z) 


*Too few students for available positions 


.26 


(4Z) 


Too few internships available with businesses 


12 


(2Z) 


and profit-making organizations 






Total number of comm&nts entered 


509 





The most prevalent kind of resource limitation reported was the 
perceived lack of internship placements suitable for humanities majors. The 
problematic relation of the .major to the world o^ work off campus appeared as 
a theme in almost a third (30Z) of the commsnts on resources. Some said that 
it was difficult to find internships appropriate to the iqajor (HZ), while 
others said that even when they did locate What seemed to be suitable 
placements, the work ciid not always relate meaningjEuUy to the major (l2Z) . 
Behind these comments, however, may lie a more general problem of fully and 
imaginatively exploring the variety of work situations for which humanities 
majors are meaningfully — but not necessarily obviously — qualified. 

... * - * ' 

In locati'ng , internships with less immedia.^ely apparent but equal 

relevance to the major, ere .Li vity Is key. Two sample placements reported by 

our/case study programs exemplify such creativity. At Bowling Green State 

Un-fyersity, a Philosophy Department intern worked as a conservationist at a 

municipal park on the ethics of animal management and developed a context 

based in ethics fot the pruning of anitifal populations. At Boston University, 

a student doing an internship in history at a textile museum interviewed 

former textile mill workers and transcribed and edited the interviews for^ an 

oral history report for the museum. ' ^ 

Failure to fully and imaginatively explore work opt/jLons can ^Iso 
intensify geographic limitatioas, which account for 23% of all corament^,made 
about program difficulties. Nearly ja, fifth (18%) of ^the respondents reported ^. 
that the .isolation or economic depression of their area makes it difficult to 
find placements. And, indeed,' the required start'^upt'ef for ts may be daunting. 
Yet it seems likely t^at virtually wherevei? there are ,businesses^ 
organizations or agencies, i^ is possible to carve out an area of work that 
can be shaped to make it relevant to the humanities. 
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In reporting on other resource limitations, 42 of the resondents 
pointed to insufficient staffing and roughly another tenth commented that 
their work on internships is extremely time-consuming and that they have far 
too little time to develop contacts or monitor placements. It is not clear 
whether respondents make 4ny connection to institutional or departmental 
budgeting priorities or trace these program difficulties to administration or 
faculty attitudes toward internships. 

Approximately another tenth (11%) of the respondents said that lack of 
pay for students constitutes a serious resource limitation. In a related 
comment, a few respondents (2%) reported the specific worry that a scarcity 
of internship placements with companies and prof it-making organizations 
perpetuates volunteerism am^g humanities professionals . None , however^ 
explicitly registered the irony, of their own positions — the lack of funding 
or other compensation for their own work with internships. The omission may 
suggest that respondents are too uncomfortable about their own volunteerism 
to focus on it, or that they* feel that, given the budgetary and other 
priorities of their department^? and institutions, there is no way to change 
the situation at the present time. 

Please discuss briefly what you see as the major internship issues affecting 
undergraduate humanities students, (Questionnaire B, Item #32) n°628 (66%) 

This open-ended question was placed last' on the "B" survey instrument 
in order to elicit from respondents a summarizing view of the field. The 
fact that the item was answered by only two thirds of the 955 Questionnaire B 
respondents may point to the recentness wi8h which m&ny have become involved 
with internships (we saw that a quarter of the programs in the sample were 
established since 1980). It may also show that many of those, particularly 
in departments, who have been' involved with internship programs even for 
several years may still not be (and have no need as such to be) versed in the 
issues and controversies of the internship field. As many of our findings 
suggest, internship activity apross the country' in the humanities is not 
monolithic or uniform. Respondents do not seem to have a national 
perspective. Programs arise out of particular departments' needs and are 
shaped by local pressure? and opportunities, rather than by* a national 
constituency or consensus, or by communication among colleagues recognizing 
common goals and challenge^. 

Issues offered feingly or in combination clustered in four areas: 
internship attitudes, raised in 19Z of the responses; internship program 
resources, raised in 23% of the responses; internship program processes and 
design, raised in 25% of the responses; and philosophical concerns about 
vocationalism and the role of the humanities in modern technological society, 
raised most often of all — in nearly a third (32%) of all comments. 

As they did in discussing the difficulties they encountered in 
sponsoring internships (Item #31), respondents again focused on student 
attitudes in reviewing the major internship issues. 
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TABLE 20-A MAJOR INTERNSHIP ISSUES (Questionnaire B> Item #31) n«628 (66%) 

Attitudes Frequency/Percentage 

Student attitudes • 79 (13Z) 

Jaculty resistance 68 (lit) 

Administration not supportive 36 (6Z) 

Total number of comments entered 183 



Studertt attitudes were singled out by 13Z who reported that studertta 
aire rigid, fearful, poorly motivated, unaware and,*^ best, unsure of what 
type of internship to pursue. Given the current drift toward professional 
training among students on most campuses, this hesitation about internships 
is surprising. One respondent from a Professional Practice (Co-op) Division 
of a large public institution in the Midwest designated as major issues : 
"Undergraduates who give no thought to how to make themselves attractive to 
employers," and "Professors who have no idea that their graduates have to go 
out in the world and make a living, i.e., they cannot satisfadtorily answer 
student questions on where; alumni work, how they obtained the job," and so 
forth. Lack of support from faculty and administration was noted by smaller 
numbers of respondents in^ the survey, however. 

Internship resources such as money and placements were also included 
among the issues that most concern respondents. One of the two most 
frequently noted internship issues overall was the availability of placements 
related to students' majors, a concern which can partly be addressed through 
imaginative development of placements. 

TABLE 20-B MAJOR INTERNSHIP ISSUES (Questionnaire B, Item #32) n«628 (66%) 

Resources Frequency/Percentage 

Supply of internships related to students' majors 189 (30Z) 

School budget, funding ^ 23 (4Z) 

Supply of internships (locally), geographic limitations 7 (IZ) 

Supply of internships in business 5 (.8%) 

Total number of comments entered - 224 



Nearly a third of all those answering this item expressed concern about 
finding placements that utilize students' academic interests and training. 
They regard the issue as partly a problem of employers' lack of openness to 
humanities students; partly a problem of lack. of faculty creativity (in 
developing or helping to shape appropriate placements); and partly a problem 
of lack of quality control (the difficulty of insuring that students at the 
placement site are assigned substantial and relevant tasks). 
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The question of school funding stands out as a major issue for rather 
few respondents (4Z), It may be that many respondents view the amounts of 
time and money that are available for administering internships as givens, 
rather than as subjects of inquiry and debate. The low number concerned with/, 
the issue here and in Item #31 may also reflect the' fact that .in-mos^t 
departments, only a few and, often, only one very committed person is'*, 
involved in internship activity. It seems likely that the commitment and the 
relative isolation of those who are involved may g^up press over^ comm^intary on 
this issue* 



Internship program processes and design constitute an even larger area 
in which respondents pinpointed' concerns about the field. A* tenth singled' 
out the issue of whether or not interns should be paid. 

# 

TABLE 20-C MAJOR INTERNSHIP ISSUES (Questionnaire B, Item #32) n«628 (662) 



Processes and Program Design 

Student pay for internships 
Credit for internships . 
Keeping internship in perspective 
Logistics: student transportation and , 
' scheduling i 
Sponsor supervision, cooperation 
Faculty evaluation procedures ^ , 

Faculty supervision: difficult, inadequate^, 

time-consuming 
Grades for internships 

Total number of comments entered 



5 Frequency/Percentage 

^ 62 (lOZ) ^ 
41 (7Z) 
38 (6Z) 
* 38, (§Z) 



29 
18 
14 



(5Z) 
(3Z) 
(2Z) 



5 (;8%) 
245 



The issues of grades anj credit for internships turned egt to be Iqss 
important to those in the "sample tlfan internship pay* These findings 
coincide with earlier responses showing that ^92% i)f those answering the 
question on systems of evaluation (Item #20) do, in fact, give grades ind 
that 94% of those answering the question on what academic requirements can be 
satisfied by internships (Item #22) grant credit of some sort, 70% of them 
credits in the major. In other words, those in our sample have reached a 
greater degree of resolution on the issues of grading and credit than on the' 
issue of pay. The 3% who expressed concern about evaluation procedures worry 
about the accuracy of grades assigned by someone not directly involved in the 
internship and about the . legitimacy of grading work done outside of the 
ac4.jemic process at all. Among the 6% who worried about designing programs 
in such a „way as to keep the internship in perspective (**not letting the tail 
wag the dog") , there was the concern that the libera! arts curriculum could 
De weakened by excessive orientation toward vocationalism, but the number who 
expressed this concern was small. 
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Concern for the strength of the humanities and the liberal arts 
curriculum emerged not only in respondents' thinking about ^the proper way to 
design internship programs, but also, more generally, in their thinking about 
the philosophy behind internships. ^ 

TABLE 20-D MAJOR INmNSHIP ISSUES (Questionnaire B. Item #32) q"628 (66Z) 
* The Philos^hy of Internships ^ Frequency/Percentage 

Relation /between the liberal aVts and 235 (37Z) 

vocationjglism on campus 
The relevance of the humanities to ^ 76 (12%) 

(Contemporary society 

* T^al number of comments entered 311 

"' jj - 

Over a third (372) of all those answering this item focused on the 
relation between vocationalism on campus and liberal arts learning. A few 
(4%) respondents specified doubt, worry or irritation about, the relation 
between career preparation, and studies in the liberal arts! They ' were 
concerned* that too much exposure to the technologically advanced, 
vocation-ronscious larger society could jeopardize the traditional liberal 
arts core of a. coil^Bge education and dilute the strength of training in the 
humanities. Many more (16Z) of the respondents, 'however, were confident 
about, the relation. They stated that study in the liberal arts and career 
preparation are compatible, mutually supportive or necessary to integrate. 

Those who focused on the issue of relevance believe that internships 
caV help to demonstrate^ the. efficacy and importance of the humanities in an^ 
inareasingly technological and specialized society. Internships introduce 
lumianities students to employers who might normally hesitate to hire them, 
dad thus help to forge communication between the academic community and the 
/larger society. Developed to its logical and most healthy extreme, such a 
connection could make i£ possible to break down the prevalent , socially 
harmful distinction between ideas and power and promote recognition that 
there is' an essential kinship between power aad knowledge, technology and 
morals, doing and thinking. The stereotypes produced by perceiving them -as 
disjunctive and unrelated affect philosophy students, perhaps, most 
pointedly, but students in all humanities disciplines confront these 
stereotypes — and are uniquely equipped to challenge and transcend them. 
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6. SUMMARY 



The importance assigned to vocationalism in respondents' evaluations of 
internship purpose' and quality is not necessarily a discouraging sign for 
those concerned with the future of studies in the humanities* A desire to 
strengthen the impact of the humanities is evident in the fact that many uf 
the same respondents, when commenting on the major internship issues 
affecting undergraduate humanities students, were concerned fir^ and 
foremost with synthesij|: th^ relation between study of the humanities and 
career preparation, and the role of the humanities in modern society. The 
severe decline in opportunities for academic employment coincides with a need 
in society at large that students focused on the humanistic dimensions and, 
implications of experience are uniquely equipped to fill • Discussing the 
re*lationship bet^^een the humanities and business, Francis L. Broderick, 
Conmonwealth Professor at the University of Massachusetts at' Boston, p;roposes 
that "the study of the humanities produces individuals ^ho understand the 
history and culture of modern societies, develop personal values and respect 
for the value systems of others . . and exercise skill and care in 
communications, analysis, and dealings with others**' <23> The migration of 
humanities students from the relative cloister of the campus to the work 
world off campus enables them Jbo translate theory into practice in work that 
can profoundly enhance the quality of life for us all. 

y 

At the same time, internship programs have preserved the academic 
seriousness of the on-campus experience. For example, in the area of 
prerequisites for participation in internships, we saw that S5% of those 
responding to the question required that certain prerequisites be met. While 
a superior grade-point average was not consistently required, other criteria 
which indicate maturity of intellectual purpose were. These included junior 
and senior-year standing, required by 68% of those* who specified that class 
year mattered; a minimum number of credits in the major, checked by 30% of 
those who diatussed prerequisites; and recommendations from department 
members who ^ean personally vouch for the student 's jnotivation and competence, 
required by at least 11%. In addition, more respondents (26%) singled out 
student quality than any other reason for the success of their programs. 
Student quality was explained in terms of preparedness, intelligence, and 
motivation. u » 

In evaluating internships, respondents by and larg^ eschew the 
traditional measure of academic accomplishment, the examination, but 54% 
favor terra papers. In addition, 95% of the programs assign grades for the 
internship, and nearly two thirds (63%) of these use the most rigorous 
system, letter grades A-F. Only a third (32%) permit students to take an 
"Incomplete," and almost half of those who do so limit the grade of 



<23> Francis L. Broderick, "The Nature of the Humanities ,'' -la background 
paper prepared for "The Humanities and Careers in Business," an invitational 
conference sponsored by the Association of American Colleges and the National 
Endowment for the Humanities in Princeton, New Jersey, April 27-29, 1983. 
9ee "The Humanities and Careers in Business: Proceedings of the Conference," 
p. 9. ^ * * ' . ^ 
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"Incomplete" to lZ-5% of their interns yearly. Furthermore, nearly all (94Z) 
of the programs said that internships can be used to satisfy academic 
requirements, and 70Z award credit in the major for the experierKTe. The 
educational seriousness with which those who administer humanities internship 
programs regard the internship experience is further suggested by the finding 
that most interns etflfn roughly the equivalent of 1 course credit. That means 
that, for the most^^part, students do not take time off from school to work 
full-time at their internships; they incorporate them into the regular 
academic curriculum. One final indication of the educational seriousness of 
most programs is the finding thztt moM respondents (38% each) cited sponsor 
supervision and substantive internslvtp*' tasks than any other criteria in 
defining ^what a "high-equality" internship i^. • Th^se are criteria which 
assure a high level of -learning on the job. ^ 

^ . \ . ' ' ' 

The dedication that those in departments and central offices bring to 

their work with internships, however, is largely uncompensated io any terras 

but those of professional or , personal satisfaction. Although over half of 

t4ie respondents pointed to the role played by the school administration 

(through direct suggestion and institutional review or self-study) in the 

decision to j^tablish an internship program, their subsequent remarks show 

that most school administrations do not follow through with material support. 

Nearly two thirds of the respondents' (62%)' reported that they receive no 

funding whatsoever for their internship programs, and nearly t\Jo thirds (61%) 

also reported that they personally receive no form of compensation for 

sponsoring internships: no extra salary, released time, course load credit, 

or service credit. Only a third (35%) receive consideration* for any of the 

traditional forms of long-term compensation: promotion, tenure and merit pay. 

Moreover, because respondents, to judge by their comments, rarely associate 

this lack of material support and compensation with any particular source, 

either institutional or departpietital, the problem will very likely be slow to 

improve . 

It is , of course , quite possible that campus administrators hold back 
because they believe that faculty are resistant to the idea of internships. 
Our findings, however, indicate that: there is ^ rather little faculty 
resistance, at least in departments an<} institutions where progr:ams have 
already been launched. Thus, only 8% of the respondents reporting on sources 
of program difficulty cited faculty resistance. And ag^in , when commenting 
on the major issues affecting undergraduate internships in the humanities , 
only 11% focused on faculty resistance. Even on Questionnaire A, the same 
pattern holds true. Respondents indicated faculty disinterest 40% of the 
time as the reason they do not provide internship access to humanities 
students. But most often — 56% of the time — they attributed the absence of 
internshii^ activity to limited resources. 

In The Humanities in American Life , The Commission on the Humanities, 
which was sponsored by the Rockefeller Foundation to assess the humanities* 
place and prospects in our culture , urges that "new models of a liberal 
curriculum • • . accomodate the various backgrounds and goals of toaky*^ 
students, including their concern with careers." Faculty are key figures in 
this new synthesis of the humanities and the working world* Through 
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sponsorship of internships, they provide their majors with a tether out into 
this working wprld. It is they who can persuade students that a liberal 
education "must search for the connections . . . between knowledge and its 
uses.'* They c^n promote this synthesis by making clear both on campus and in 
their communication with the larger society that 

Each major branch of the humanities helps educate men and 
women for citizenship. ♦ . . Science and technology 
transform the conditions of life in beneficial ways . 
They also raise serious moral and civic questions: 
genetic engineering; the chemical control of huikan 
behavior and reproducrion; euthanasia; the distribution 
of space, fuel, and 6ther diminishing natural resources; 
the electronic invasion of privacy . . . , <24> 

to name* only a few* 

Faculty are uniquely positioned to have an impact. They can strengthen 
the perception that every critical issue upon which we will have to decide as 
a nation in the next decade has far-reaching social implLcatiQns that 
students trained in the humanities are especially equipped to explore, 
articulate and act upon. Through work with internships, faculty help to 
provide these students with an optimal entry point into society. As 
internship sponsors, they play a direct role in assisting the humanities to 
find their essential place in the world of action. And by thus wedding 
theory and practice, they help to revitalize our functioning as a society and 
culture . 




<24> Report of the Commission on the Humanities, The Humanities in 
American Life (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1980), pp. 66, 
70-71 i 
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Introduction 



CASE STUDIES 



Tha ten case studies that; follow ^were selected from among the 21% of 
the "B" sample that sent additional descriptive materials about their 
internship programs. A ^series of telephone interviews supplemented the 
descriptive materials and the information provided in the questionnaires. 
The programs chosen As case stu^i^ reflect, though they do not statistically 
"represent," the radge of departments and campus offices that sponsor 
undergraduate internships ^n the humanities at institutions of different 
types and sizes acrosa the country. The goal.in this section is to flesh out 
the preceding data analyses and provide some useful and provocative ideas on 
program practices and design for both those who now sponsor internships and 
those who have not yet established programs. 

The case studies are organized in terms of 5 forms of access through 

which, the survey shows, humanities students most often take part in 

internships. Within the department, there are 1) ad hoc arrangements between 

individual department members and students , and 2) department-coordinated 

internship arrangements. Other frequently used forms of internship access 

are 3) joint arrangements by a department and a campus office, 4) 

institutionalized internship programs on campus, and 5) internship programs 

or organizations based outside of the school. The forms of access are 

arranged in ascending order of institutionalization. 

« 

t 

As noted earlier, department-based internships are favored by 82% of 
the "B" sample in one or another form. Most popular among these are ad hoc 
arrangements between individual faculty members and students, and 
department-coord^inated programs. In Sfd hoc arrangements, favored by 38Z of 
the "B" sample in combination with othgr access channels, a student may set 
up an internship through any one of several faculty members. There is no set 
policy about who arranges the department's internships and evkn though one 
faculty member may customarily do it, the department has not reached the 
point of designating anyone an official administrator. Indications are that 
although internship arrangements in these ad hoc programs may vary somewhat 
from one faculty member to another, on the whole, they demonstrate an overall 
consistency. Ad hoc arrangements are the least institutionalized form of 
access and the most vulnerable. If a faculty member who has administered 
internships on an informal basis should leave the department, there may be no 
one ^else to assume the responsibility for some time, and whoever does it 
later may have to "reinvent the wheel." In department-coordinated 
arrangements, on the other hand, a single faculty member generally has been 
designated to serve as internship coordiantor or director. This may at least 
imply that the department has made a policy decision regar3^ing the importance 
of the activity in their curriculum. Department-coordinated internships are 
favored by 27% of the "B" saiople in combination with other forms of access. 

Joint arrangements by a department and a campus office are a third 
major form of access to internships. For the 45% of the "B" sample who 
checked it, joint arrangements provide a way for departments to sponsor 
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internships even if they can devote little time or money to the activity. 
The central office, with the advantages of institutional funding, may provide 
many internship services, while department faculty take charge of less 
time-consuming evaluative work and forgo pay and released time. The central 
office that works with or coordinates departmental activity may be a dean's 
office, a career development or placement center, an office of experiential 
learning, or an internship office proper. 

Institutionalized internship programs , a fourth form of access , have 
taken hold at some schools, for instance, Antioch and Kalamazoo Colleges, to 
such an extent that virtually all students participate in at least one 
internship experience before they graduate. Other schools, such as the 
University of Cincinnati, have institutionalized intg^ships in some 
humanities fields by adding the option of a fifth undergraduate year by means 
of which students can earn a Certificate of Professional Practice. Short of 
major changes in the curriculum, however this degree of institutionalization 
may not be feasible at many schools. It ^eemed more useful, therefore, to 
illustrate a lower level of institutionalization, such as that provided by 
the Humanities Internship Program at Scripps. Such ,a version of 
institutionalization may even promote humanities internships more forcefully 
and, indited, more visibly than a more generally institutionalized internship 
program couid. Although relatively few such programs presently exist, it 
seemed important to include so suggestive an option. 

Internship programs or^ organizations that are external to the 
institution were favored by 23% of the "B" sample in combination with other 
forms of access provided to students* on campus.- An external organization 
serves as an intermediary between multiple educational insti*tutions and 
multiple intern sponsors. Off-campus arrangements may prove to be more 
advantageous than college-based internship arrangements when the number of 
students seeking field experience becomes greater than a faculty member is 
willing or able to take on without released time or other forms of 
compensation. In addition, the different kinds of field experience that 
students seek may go beyond the real interests of available faculty members 
and/or their immediate knowledge of potential field placements. Very often, 
except for a few large urban centers, students must go further and ^further 
from campus to locate high quality internships and faculty supervision may be 
more difficult from a distance. Internship programs that are external to the 
institution provide, in essence, a campus away from home and trained 
professionals whose fuLl-time job it is to assist students with placements 
and supervise and evaluAt^ them throughout the internship. 

These five means of access do not , howeyer , exist in pure, form very 
often. In fact, two thirds of the programs in the "B" sample oCfer students 
multiple and overlapping access channels . For example >. the internship 
practices of the Foreign Language Department at Purdue University-Calumet 
(Case ^tudy 2) suggest a structure that is ^ both ad , hoc and 
department-coordinated. A single faculty member coordinates the .internship^ 
activity of the department, including that of other faculty members who work' 
with students on a more informal, ad hoc basis. The same department also 
exemplifies a movement toward a rather high level of institutionalization, of 
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the kind that is evident in Scripps * Humanities Internship Program (Case 
Study 8), That is, Purdue -Ca lumet 's Foreign Language Department hopes to 
link up with other departments at the school to form a centralized internship 
program specifically for humanities students* * 

^ « 
At the beginning of each case study, basic information on the 
internship program to be discussed is given in highly compressed form. This 
includes the^name and title of the program's contact person and information 
on the public/private status of the institution, the size of the 
undergraduate student body only (given in ranges , as^ on the questionnaires) 
and, for departmental programs, the highest degree offered by that department 
on ly • 

A. AD HOC DEPARTMENTAL INTERNSHIPS 

!• Sweet Briar College Program founded^ 1977 

Art History Present funding: no funds 

Sweet Briar, Virginia 24595 specifically allocated 

Aileen H. Laing, Chair Interns placed yearly: 4-5 ' 

(804) 381-6125 out of 15-20 majors 

Private/ Under 1,000/B.A. only Placements: .5% locally, 4% in 

the state, 932 nationally, 
.5% internationally 

The Art History Department at Sweet Briar provides an illustration of 
a departmental internship program founded at a small school in an area of 
relative geographic isolation. The program grew out of a 5-year $25,000 
grant from IBM secured by the director of the Career Planning Office in 
1977. The purpose of the grant was to improve faculty understanding of 
and involvement in the student career-planning process. One fourth of 
the faculty chose to participate through proposals for research projects, 
field trips , surveys and interviews related to the subject of the grant 
proposal. Among them was the art history department chair, Aileen Laing, 
who used money from the grant over two summers to establish internship 
contacts at museums and galleries up and down the east coast* 

Present placements, generally located between Boston and Washington, 
corae from contacts made during these summer trips and- from the 
suggestions of friends and colleagues at other institutions. Placements 
may, however, range as far away as Texas and California if the student 
generates her own opportunities . Since internships are taken full-time 
during a 4-week period in January or during the summer (with a minimum of 
160 hours of work), students often return to their hometowns for the 
internship. (Thus, some long distance internship problems, such as 
travel and housing expenses, may never ari^e.) In such cases, the 
internship sponsor sets up the internship with the faculty sponsor 
through written correspondence. 

The Art History Department has 3 faculty members as well as a chair, 
who rotates every three years* Art history majors may take part in 
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internships through other academic departments and through ad hoc 
arrangements with individual art history faculty. Usually, though not 
always, whoever is art history chair at the time advises students on 
internships, so that different department members may set up the 
internships at different times,. Although the requirements from one 
internship to another are consistent, the department considers its 
program to be ad hoc precisely because there is no set policy about whcJ 
administers it: ♦any faculty member may serve as, a student's internship 
sponsor* ' 

Although faculty are not compensated for their work with internships, 
the administration at Sweet Briar is known to be very receptive to the 
internship idea and internships are available through all departments. 
^ The Career Planning Office assists departments by carrying lists ,of 
Xjjl^acements , as well as information about sponsoring agencies and 
organizations, and by preparing^ students for. internships through 
assistance with r^sum^s , cover letters, and self-presentation. Despite 
^the. services provided by Career RjL^nning, however, the Art History 
Department does not think , of itself as providing its majors with access 
to internships jointly with this central office. 

The Art History Department defines a quality internship as a ''learning 
experience with both intellectual and practical content." The 
establishment of internships was motivated above all by student interest 
and secondarily by faculty and administration interest. Its purpbs.e is 
seen as career exploration first,, followed by other vocational, academic 
and integrative concerns. Prerequisites for participation consist of a 
grade point average equivalent to at least a C, sophomore standing, and a 
minimum number of credits in the major, Ihe department counsels 
interested students, screens them, identifies suitable work sites, 
assists students in securing placements (although students must talce the^: 
initiative), and evaluates students at term's end. Formal learning plaffsf^ 
are required and students are evaluated in terms of journals or diaries 
detailing what they have done and learned on the job ; research papers 
such as might be submitted for a regular course; and on-site supervisors' 
comments • Students earn grades o^ Pass/Fail only and receive 3 credits 
(1 course) in the major or elective credit • 

Roughly a fifth of the students obtain placements in business , with 
the rest working in nonprofit agencies or institutions; 1% are paid. One 
student did a paper on the restoration of a .building ( focusing on its 
past tand future use) while the renovation of the building was an actual 
project of the Texas architectural firm where she interned. Other papers 
have focused on an artist who is important to a museum or gallery where 
an intern is workiixg, or an artist who is featured in an exhibition that 
the intern helped to set up<« 

Professor Laing attributes the program's success to good contacts and 
to students ^ opportunities fbr personal growth and career exploration • 
Drawbacks of the program are time "Sncl financial constraints on the 
investigation of new internship possi.bilities • The potential 
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disadvantage of the school's rural setting, however, has reportedly not 
made it difficult to find high-quality internship placements for art 
history students. These are characterized by "interesting experiences, 
not just secretarial work," and by 'careful supervision that nevertheless 
permits interns the opportunity for independent work* 



AD HOC DEPARTMENTAL INTERNSHIPS 

s 

2. Purdue University-Calumet 

Foreign Languages and Literatures 
Hammond, Indiana 46323 
Dr. Geoffrey R. Barrow, Head 
(219) 844-0520 459, 393 
Public/ 2,500-5,000/ B.A. only 

Foreign Languages and Literatures at Purdue University-Caluraet 
provides a good illustration of a department that wants to make a 
humanities major more attractive on a campus that presently inclines 
toward business and the sciences. A branch of Purdue at West Lafayette, 
Cdiumet, is a commuter school located in a highly industrialized area that 
is part of greater Chicago. Its first-college-generation, urban students 
tend to be work-oriented and the program grows ^out of a desire to meet 
that ori^entation and at the same time offer a core of courses in the 
humanities • 

Department majors in French, Spanish and German may select ^'he 
International Studies concentration, which requires them to take 25% of 
their cpursework in career-oriented studies outside of the department, 
primarily in marketing, management and international hospitality 
management. Half of the . department 's 40 majors select this option and 
80% or 16 of this group typically take part in internships. 

The structure of departmental internship access for these foreign 
language majors is quite varied. Several of the 6 d'epartment members 
teach the recommended preparatory commercial language courses, which 
simulate work experiences in different environments. They also help to 
locate and supervise internship placements, but sen^ evaluation material 
and other paperwork related to internships to Dr. Celestino Rufz, who 
coordinates the department's internships. Final approval for all 
internship activity comes from the department chair. Dr. Geoffrey Barrow. 
The department 's program shares certain essential features with the 
department-coordinated model of internships in that standards, practices 
and evaluation are brought into conformity by a Director of Internships. 
Nevertheless, the department describes its program as ad hoc in nature 
(individual faculty members in ad hoc arrangements with students) becatise 
a student may approach any member of the department to sponsor an 
internship. 



Program founded: 1979 
Freient funding: no funds 

specifically allocated, 
/federal grant pending 
Znterns placed every other year: 

16 out of 40 majors 
Placements: 60% locally, 35% in 

the state, 5% internationally 
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Department interest in internships was stimulated by student interest 
and by the substantial social contact that department members had with 
area businesses > contact enhanced by the location of humanities 
departments in the School of Humanities, Education and Social Sciences. 
Motivated by a desire to include the humanities in the primarily business 
atmosphere and by the success of internships in engineering, the school 
administration funded a questionnaire which Dr. Rufz composed for the 
local business community. The survey led to the establishment of foreign 
language internships in alternating years. Dr. Rufz had taught in the 
foreign language department for seven years before he began to coordinate 
this internship program- in 1979# 

The department has now applied to the U.S. Department of Education for 
a cooperative education grant. Funds would be used to expand humanities 
department internsnip programs at the school and, ultimately, merge them 
into a centralized internship program. Internships already exist in 
communications, history/political science and English, as well as foreign 
languages. Institutionalizing them in the form of an overall humanities 
internship program would, it is felt, prevent duplication of bureaucratic 
effort and enable humanities departments to make a= stronger, more unified 
presentation to local businesses. 

Dr. Rufz locates internship placements through newspaper ads and 
personal contacts (he has had off-'campus experience as a translator), and 
through summer trips to Spain with groups of students. (Up until now, 
however, international placements have been the least developed part of 
the internship program.) In a program which features prominently the 
activity of both a chair and a department internship coordinator, a 
finely tuned reciprocal relationship between the two is probably a great 
asset. Dr. Rufz has a good working relationship with Dr. Barrow, who 
draws upon his business background to oversee the department's internship 
activity. Both men attend regional business m^tings to increase 



internship contacts in the business community. In addition, the Career 
Development Office helps to locate roughly 25% of the department's 
placements. 

Not all departmental majors pursuing the International Studies 
concentration are qualified to take internships , sox it is no longer a 
requirement for that part of the major. Conversely, however, .for those 
students who do want to take an internship, the GPA prerequisite is now 
unusually high. Prospective interns must be ^juniors with a grade-point 
average equivalent to at least a B+. Other prerequisites include a 
minimum number of credits in the major, extremely good foreign language 
skills, and an interview with the sponsor. Three quarters of the interns 
are placed with businesses, 20% with nonprofit organizations, and 5% with 
government agencies. Interns typically work 20 hours a week, a quarter 
of them for pay. 

In addition to developing placements. Dr. Rufz counsels and screens 
students, giving each prospective intern an individual orientation that 
includes information on that intern' s^sponsoring company. Students are 
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then asked to prepare a topic for a research paper related to the work 
they will .do* For example, a student may propose a paper analyzing the 
risks to the sponsoring company of investing in a particular Latin 
American country* This academic component of the internship may undergo 
modification once the student begins work. Dr. Rufz also supervises the 
internships; he monitors their quality through site visits and makes sure 
that students are doing substantive work. Ultimately, Dr. Rufz evaluates 
students by means of the term papers, as well as by means of journals and 
logs , oral reports , on-site supervisors ' comments and written 
evaluations, evaluation of required learnit)^ plans, and exit interviews. 
Students receive grades of " A-F and eam^3units pf credit in the major or 
elective credit. „ ^ 

The administration of internships is handled primarily as ah 
additional responsibility to teaching. Dr. Rufz receives j.itle extra 
compensation, although his work with internships does figure in merit pay 
.evaluations. In addition, he has access t$ a university car for 
internship-related travel, and his supplies and offices expenses (mostly 
telephone calls) are covered . Every second year , coinciding with the 
internships , he receives released time amounting to* 1 course (out of a 
teaching load of 4 courses per term). 

Some typical placements have been as translator for a 
freight-forwarding cSsapany, social worker in a bilingual situation, 
assistant to a probation officer in juvenile court, and assistant in the 
marketing department of the Bank of Argentina. Such placements obviously 
satisfy vocational objectives; they also meet more strictly academic 
goals by providing students with opportunities to use and sharpen their 
foreign language skills and their knowledge of other cultures. 

Dr. Barrow attributes his department's success with internships to 
faculty dedication and successful internship precedents, especially in 
the sciences, both at Purdue -Caluiret and elsewhere in the state 
university system.* In defining a high-quality internship experience, he 
emphasizes active faculty and sponsor supervision, hard-working students, 
and a system of checks and balances provided by site visits. Foreign 
language internships are enthusiastically supported by the department and 
favorably evaluated by participating students. Such difficulties as 
exist are traceable to the uniqueness of each placement, which puts 
additional pi sure on already limited time and resources. In an 
overview of che major internship issues affecting undergraduate 
humanities students, Dr. Barrow emphasized the power of internships to 
improve the Amarican business community's acceptance of the humanities in 
general and ot academics in particular. 
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DEPARTMENT-COORDINATED INTERNSHIPS 
f 

3. Wayne ?^ate University ^ 
English 
405 Si'ate Hall 
Detroit » ruchigan 48202 
Jane Dobija, Coordinator 
(313) 577-3324 or 577-2450 
Public/ Over 10,000/ Ph.D. 

The department-coor'dinated internship program in English at Wayn^ 
State University has grown dramatically, in its one year of operation. 
The program is noteworthy for a wide variety of placement opportunities 
and for ongoing development of its intellectual component. Activity is 
administered by an " Internship Coordinator^. Jane Dobija, who last year 
received 1 course of released time each term (out of " a 3 course load) for 
her work with internships. This year, she will have 2 courses released 
each term: the first for coordinating internships and the second for 
teaching, a newly developed concurrent academic' seminar that "will be 
paired with each terra's internships. Ihe whole will be called the 
Internship Practicum and will be worth 3 credit hours (1 course). 
Professor Dobija xb the only person involved in internships in a 
department of 67 full-time and up to 30 part-time faculty, although 
majors participating in internships can also link up with staff in the 
university's Co-bp Education Program. The department's attitude toward 
internships seemfs to be a friendly skepticism. 

Factors tliat played a role in the decision to offer students 
internships included the desire to rewin majors; student and faculty 
interest; suggestions from the administration, including those arising 
from institutional self-study; and requests for student interns from, 
local employers. The purpose of internships is seen as priraarilyl 
integrative and vocational: to help students integrate academic theory^ 
with practical work experience and to make students more emp 1 oy a blet''^ Itre^ 
program began with $10,000 of start-up funds from the Gale ^Research 
Corporation, a locally based , publisher of reference books. The mtoney was 
used mainly for salaries. Additional monies were funneled i^ito the ' 
program by th^ department as needed. 

Professor Dobija taught in the department two years part-time and one 
yea» full-time before beginning to work with internships. She comes from 
a journalism and profesr^ional writing background and 'uses' her 
professional contacts to help with student placement. In addition to her 
internship activities, she presently teaches creative writing, 
composition and research writing. As coordinator of tfhe internship 
program, she publicizes the internships through the department 
newsletter, letters to all majors, and orientation sessions in which past 
interns describe their experiences. Prerequisites for taking part in 
internships consist of a grade-point average e^i:ivalent to at least a C 
and, sophomore standing. Professor Dobija locates placements through- 
former contacts and suggestions from other faculty; recruits and screens 
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funds , corporate grant 
Interns placed yearly: 33 out 

of 104 majors 
Placements: lOOZ locally 
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students; carefully matches them with potential sponsors (she personally 
coordinates the* hiring of each intern through interviews and telephone 
calls); and provides a pre-interns^iip orientation* She al^o supervises 
the academic compojient of the studenlis' experience and evaluates students 
at term's end on a grading scale of A-F. This past year, the academic 
component included three pieces of writing: a one page description of the 
internship work, a weekly Journal of job experiences, and a final paper 
based upon the student' s learning experiences during the internship (no 
outside reading was required for the paper) • Students were also 
evaluated in terras of on-site' supervisors' comments • and written 
evaluations* 

The new Internship Practicum will meet once a week and require of 
interns a final paper that integrates rea'ding and research with 
on-the-jpb learning. The course will focus on literary and analytic 
texts related t6 work, perhaps some anthropological texts, and works 
written in the workplace. Professor Dobija proposed the new course 
because she wanted to show that the internship could be related to course 
work and because she felt that she had too little contact with her 
interns and they hacT too little contact with each other. She sees the 
course as providing a forum in wlfich students can discuss stimulating and 
unusual internship experiences as tKey occur. 'She also sees the course 
as providing an opportunity for her to achieve one of her most personally^ 
important goals : encouraging students to think about how work at the 
sponsoring institution or company can be more productive or more humane. 
She hopes through discussion to enable students to view the job 
differently, perhaps more creatively. 

Students typically work 8-20 hours a week during the internship, half 
of them in business and half of, them in nonprofit agencies or 
organizations. To date, intern;? hav^ most Ipften been placed in three 
vocational areas: public^ relations (for example, putting out newsletters 
in public or communitj^ o^f^anizations) ; business writing (particularly 
grant proposals and technical reports); and publishing (for exalnple, 
magazines or the Gale Research Corporation). Internship placements 
available to English majors, however, range widely: public relations 
assistant, cultural events promoter, advertising copywriter, fundraiser f> 
scriptwriter, filmmaker or videotape producer, grants writer, research 
assistant, technical writer or editor, and traffic manager (publishing; 
and pliblic relations skills are relevant). " * 

Department faculty feel that all interns should be paid , but at 
present only 25% of them ^re. Most of these are' positions in private 
corporations. Ms. Dobija has found, however, that whether or not an 
intern is paid has very little to* do with the nature of the work or the 
student. It depends mainly on how enterprising the particular internship 
supervisor is about finding money**within the company or organization. 

Professor Dobija commented that a high-quality internship is 
determined by: 
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ongoing supervision • • • as well. as provision foiT^xperiences 
that truly challenge and educate the student. Erom the 
student's perspective, paid placements are extremely valuable. 

. . • While many businesses and community group^s are anxious 
to provide internships ,* the majority are not willing to pay 
for our students' services. This is a major difficulty for 
our urban students vho often cannot afford to spend so ^much 
time without being reimbursed for it. 

In an^^ overview of internship issues in the humanities, Professor 
Dobija noted: . . . » 

< ' 

I am interested in seeing how our students are able to bring 
the critical skills they acquire as English majors into a 
business setting. Therefore, as coordinator of this program, 
L am trying to learn new ways of helping these students hold 
onto their "academic" perspective, without being separated 
from their colleagues at their placements. It seems that this 
is probably the best way our students can actually benefit 
their supervisors. 



DEPARTMENT-COORDINATED INTERNSHIPS 

4. Boston University Program founded: 1977 

History Present funding: no funds 

226 Bay State Road specifically allocated 

Boston, Massachusetts 02215 Interns placed yearly: 9 out of 

Dr. John Borden Armstrong 134 majors 

(617) 353-2551 . Placements: 92Z^locally, 5% in 

Private/ Over 10,000/ Ph.D. : the state, 3Z nationally 

The History Department at Boston University is a senior department, 
highly tenured and stable, and exceptionally comfortable with internships 
and other external programs. Its receptivity to external programs dates 
back to 1970, when the university created an interdisciplinary graduate 
American Studies Program that included art history, English and history. 
Department members worked with people off-campus and as a result found it 
easier to make a connection between on-carapus and off-campus learning for 
^undergraduates. Dr. John Armstrong, who coordinates the department's 
internship activity, feels that the experience and security of the 
department contribute significantly to the ease with which it houses 
internships and integrates them into its academic curriculum. 

There is an Office of Career Planning and Placement on campus that 
posts placements and serves as an internship clearinghouse , and history 
majors may occasionally look for government or la^^^Dlacements there, but 
the History Department does not itself work wi,(;^*thal office. It relies 
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instead on a department-coordinated internship program, which it finds 
preferable even to ad hoc arrangements because 1) Uniformity . of 
requirements may be ladcing in an ad hoc program and "What's everybody's 
business is nobody's bu|iness"; 2) The program would have less visibility 
if operated on an ad hoc basis; , and 3) Students taking part in ad hoc 
internships would have little opportunity for group interaction. <25> 
With the present department-coordinated arrangement, Dr# Armstrong meets 
regularly with all of his interns together and they are able to share 
experiences . 

« 

Dr. Armstrong is the only faculty person in the 24-inember department 
who is involved with internships. The department internship is a 
2-semester . course (Internship in History, HI495-496) which he teaches 
every year. Upper division students in history and other majors (e.g., 
art history and English) Van take either half^ or both halves . Dr. 
Armstrong taught in the department fourteen years before becoming 
involved with internships , which he felt strongly should be offered 
Initially, he taught the course in addition to his regular teaching load. 
At present, he receives course load credit: ,the seminar constitutes a 
third to a half of his teaching load. 

Dr. Armstrong's field' is American social history and New England 
history. He is acquainted with directors of historical institutions, 
societies and museums throughout New England and through, them ha^ built 
up a network of internship contacts. Since the program h^gan in 1977, he 
has had 75-80 interns. Generally, he has more internships than quality 
students to fill them. Prerequisites for student participation consist 
of a grade-point average equivalent to at least a B, junior standing, and 
Dr. Armstrong's personal knowledge of the student or high recommendations 
from others testifying to the student's intelligence, seriousness of 
purpose and sense of responsibility. Dr. Armstrong emphasized that the 
best precaution against unsatisfactory internships i^ to know your 
students and seek out those , of intelligence and maturity. He also 
emphasized the importance of knowing your sponsoring institutions, and 
believes that successful internships are likely to result when both 
students and sponsors know of the' faculty coordinator's high expectations 
in the course. 

In addition to arranging for placements and screening stude^^ts , Dr. 
Armstrong meets with the student and institution together. wel 1 in^^advance 
of the internship to^ define the project on which the student will work. 
At the beginning, middle and end of the inJ?€tnship, he monitors the 
students and institutions through telephone calls and site visits. Once 



<25> We have seen that ad hoc arrangements are the most prevalent form 
of departmental internship access, as reported by 38% of this respondents. 
Several respondents traced their success with internships specifically to the 
informality^ of their programs. In addition, i?equirements in even ad hoc 
programs can attain a high degree of consistency. The size or resources of a 
department may incline it toward a more informal^, aJ hoc internship program 
structure . 
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a month, interns meet informally as a group to discuss their projects and 
other matters of commo'n concern. At term's end, he also .requires 
students to submit^ brief written evaluations of the internship and the 
sponsoring institution. 

. To evaluate his interqs. Dr. Armstrong uses 'journals and logs, oral 
reports, on-site supervisors comments and written evaluations, required 
learning plans, and written work done for the project. Traditional 
papers are not required. Dr# Armstrong believes that the internship must 
incorporate an intellectually challenging academic component , but that 
this may take various forms. The oi^y writing he uses in evaluating the 
student is writing done for the sponsoi^g iijstitution in connection with 
the project. In o^her words, he^ evaluar^ the internship rigorously in 
terms of criteria growing out of "the interrtS^hip itself. 

One sponsoring institution, the Cambridge Historical pommission, 
wanted to know about ther- construction of the subway system in the early 
twentieth century. The intern did original research and wrote a paper on 
the subject for the Commission. An intern at the Boston Athenaeum did 
research on Civil War photographs and then wrote a historical 
introduction for i:he published catalogue. Another intern at Che 
Merrimack Valley Textile Museum interviewed former textile mill workers 
for an oral history report for the museum and transcribed and edited the 
interviews. * 

Interns work an average of 12 hours a, week, two thirds of them^ in 
nonprofit placements and one third in government. None of Boston 
University's history interns is paid. The internship is evaluated on a 
grading scale of A-F , and students earn 4 credits (1 course) for the 
semester in the form either of credit in the major or elective credit* 
Internships also count coward graduation. 

In reviewing the factors that have made the internship program 
successful. Dr. Armstrong especially emphasized an attitude he calls, 
"professionalism": 



V 



My interns are adjured to think of and conduct themselves not 
just as students in a course but as [historians] in their 
first p)rofessional situations. In our meetings we discuss 
aspects of professionalism ranging from understanding 
institutiofts ' adminsitrative structures to be ing aware of 
dress codes to appreciating the importance of a really 
finished piece of work. Numerous interns have commented on 
how helpful this emphasis on professionalism was in their own 
experience . ^ 
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5. Bowling Green State University 



Program founded: 1979 



Philosophy 



Present funding: institutional 
funds < 



Bowling Green, Ohio 43403 * 
, Dr. Donald Scherer 



Interns placed yearly: 2 put of 
20 majors 



(419) 372-2119 

Public/ Over 10 ,Xm /M.A. 



Placemeuts: lOZ locally, '40Z ' 
in the state, 50Z throughout 
nation 



Dr* Donald Scherer, who coordinates the Philosophy Department's 
internship program at Bowling Green State University, believes that the 
study^ and the issues of philosophy are strongly connected to the larger 
issues of society tha£ shape our everyday lives* He sees internships as 
a way of es tablishing and demonstrating, that connection * The 



had the. background and the authority to address, although they were not 
doing 80* ' Individual courses weire v^-added to the curriculum in (:he 
Philosophy of Death and Dying, Feminist Philosophy, the Philosophy of 
Punishment, and Bio-Medical Ethics. In 1976, Dr. Scherer obtained a 
consultancy grant for the department from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities; the consu^ltant recommended that \he department reorient the 
M.A* in the direci>ij^|^ of applied pt)ilosophy ;ind add internships, and also 
that the department's undergraduates have exposure to applied ethics and 
the opportunity to take internships in the senior year. The department 
received an NEH grant for the development of the M.A. part of the program 
pnly, but the consultant's suggewion about the undergraduate part of .the 
t^jor triggered the creation of an internship component. 

Dr. Scherer is the department's undergraduate advisor and advises the 
20 majors on many matters, one of them, internships. As Chair of the 
AnBrican Philosophical "Association's Committee for Non-Academic Careers, 
he has the advantage of knowing about internships at the national level. 
While theoretically his position as undergraduate advisor is a rotating 
one, in f^ct he has been advising students for four years and will do so 
for another four. Students may also secure access to internships through 
a number of non-departmental means r Through other academic departments 
(particu larly the Department , of. Social Work, reflecting the social 
service orientation that gave, rise to philosophy internships in the first 
place); througli the cooperative education office; through the Center for 
Educational Options on campus ; ^d through ' internship programs based 
outside of the school (The Washington Center). Student who go outside of 
the department to arrange internships still see Dr. Scherer 'for 
assistance in securing the placement and relating the internship to f.he 
philosophy major. For all of his advising work, including internships, 
Dr. Scherer is given 1 course of released time per year. 

Dr. Scherer does not have lists of internship placements. In fact, in 
the history of the department's internship program, there has been only 
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one repeat placement • ,That is because, for the most part, at the 
undergraduate level, the .internship slot does not preexists A position 
may exist in another field, for example, in social work. Or it may be 
fashioned by the particular student* In either case, though, through 
careful conceptualization of their abilities and the needs of the 
sponsor, students end up with an internship that relates to the 
philosophy major. Dr. Scherer plays a pivotal role in this process of 
-^conceptualization. He htlps prospective interns identify their 
abilities, teaches them how to approacH ^he company or organization for 
which they want to work, and helps them write the letters that explain 
what they, as philosophy students, are uniquely equipped to offer to the 
sponsor. 

Prerequisites for student participation in the internships consjLst of^ 
at least junior standing, a minimum number of credits in the major, and 
the advice and consent of the undergraduate advisor. Dr. Scherer. In 
addition to counseling and screening students, helping them to identify 
work sites, and assisting them with placement. Dr. Scherer also provides 
them with pre>.-internship orientation and supervises them during the 
internship. In the case of national placements, which constit,ute 5jOZ of 
the department's internships. Dr. Scherer sends a standard letter to 
on-site supervisors explaining what the department expects interns to be 
able to do and informing them about the evaluation form they will be 
asked tzo fill out at the end. Then, once a week. Dr. Scherer calls the 
sponsor for a philosophical discussion related to the theme the student 
has selected for the internship. Thus, the focus is not on the mechanics 
of the experience but on its philosophical substance and content. 

Dr. Scherer evaluates students in terras of weekly progress reports (he 
speaks to students by telephone), on-site supervisors' comments and 
written evaluations, required learning plans, and terra papers. He may 
ask for more writing, in the form of journals, from students who seem 
less organized and defined about their goals, adjusting the details of 
the internship to the individual student. The terra papers focus on 
philosophical issues or skills lelevant to the interns' work. Thus, some 
papers are content-oriented, some skills-ori«nted (focusing, for example, 
on how to organize an argument or present a particular issue). While 
some p^apers are closely tied to the work of the internship, others are 
more- theoretical and depend more upon library work that the students do 
when they return to campus. (The paper is written between the end of one 
term and the beginning of the, next.) Topics emerge as the internship 
progresses rather than being pre-planned. 

Interns typically work 20 hours a week, 5% of them in business, 65% in 
nonprofit institutions, and 30% in government. The 5% who intern with 
businesses typically receive a stipend or salary. Students are evaluated 
on a Pass/Fail basis and receive 3 credits in the major or elective 
credit. Internships also count toward graduation. 

At a municipal park in Cleveland, one^ intern worked as a 
conservationist in the ethics of animal management, drawing on a 
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background in philosophy to deal with the question of how it is 
legitimate, ethically, to "prune'* animal populations* Another intern 
worked with Catholic Children's Services in Toledo, a position that is 
filled through the Department of Social Work. At Lutheran World Services 
in New York City, another intern used philosophical training in ethic« to 
mediate between different United Nations delegations • Mediation has 
begun to emerge as a major theme in philosophy internships, whether at 
the international or the neighborhood level* 

Dr. Scherer noted that philosophy students often find it difficult to 
make decisions about their career direction. They take philosophy 
becatnare they like it, but they are uncertain about whether they want it 
to lead to a career in law, medicine or theology. This uncertainty also 
makes them indecisive about pursuing a particular internship placement, 
so tfiat they often parn a degree in philosophy without having taken an 
internship or made any other career initiatives. 

On the positive side. Dr. Scherer commented that the internship 
program has worked in tandem with the department's service courses in 
starting to build enrollment in the major back up againXfrom its mid-70' s 
low. Service courses include computer ethics, for computer science 
majors; medical ethics, for nurses; legal ethics, for prerlaw majors; and 
courses in aesthetics, for art majors. l f 



JOINT ARRANGEMENTS BY DEPARTOENT AND CAMPUS OFFICE 



6. Brown University 

Office of the Dean of the College 
Box 1825 

Providence, Rhode Island 02912 
Donald M. Scott, Associate Dean 
(401) 863-2412 
Private/2,500-5,000 



Program founded: 1978 , 
Present funding: institutional 
funds 

Humanities interns placed j 
yearly: 20-30 out of 40-60 
in all fields 

Placements: 98% locally 



Brown University provides a good illustration of a school where the 
departmental responsibility for academic internships is shared with a 
central on-campus office . Most of Brown ' s departmental internships are 
coordinated through the Dean ' s Office and another central office cal led 
the Resource Center, which is under the jurisdiction of Associate Dean 
Donald M. Scott. The university defines internships as "courses which 
use fieldwork as a basis for examining theoretical issues in the various 
academic disciplines The course is called Independent Study and is 
credited on the transcript in that way. Dean Scott has faculty standing 
(he teaches a course in the history department), which is especially 
helpful to him in his work with the academic component of internships. 

The internship program began formally in 1978 with interdisciplinary 
rtuciies (in Health and Society, Public Policy, and Environmental Studies) 
in which it was more apparent than in the humanities that field 
experiences were valuable. Most of the placements on file at the 
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Resource* Center date back to this early period , o^ Dean Scott's 
^ predecessor, who brought experience outside of academe to the job. In 

many cases, these interdisciplinary concentrations helped to maneuver 
internships beyond faculty resistance to non-academic work. Yet even 
now, Dr. Scott feels, humanities faculty are quite skeptical of 
internships, although most who are have had no direct involvement with 
the program. There is, however, an active core of supportive faculty on 
« whom Dean Scott relies. 

Within departments , internships are handled by individual faculty 
members in ad hoc arrangements with students. Interested students with 
y at least sophomore standing must meet requirements which vary with 
^ specific placements and facu Ity sponsors . Then prospective interns 

undergo a challenging secondary Qualification process which, in effect, 
requires them to develop a cours^ around the internship. First , they 
must draw up a formal proposal, which includes an academic project and 
plans for the internship, as well\a8 statements <^f support from agency 
and faculty sponsors. The proposal Specifies what issues will be raised 
in the project, how rtie work at th6 host agency will relate to 'these 
issues and help the student learn about them (this part of the proposal 
is like a work contract) , what readings wil 1 accompany the a^ademic^ 
project (a bibliography) and how the final project will integ/ate the 
work experience and the more theoretical concerns presented in the. 
readings. It is essential that the final project^not be simply a term 
paper tacked on to the work experienc^. The scho<rf)^ s' internship material 
emphasizes that "more mediocre and unsuccessful internships result from 
the agency and academic components being mutually exclusive than from the 
overt failure of either part." Once the formal groppsal is submitted and 
the student 1i^s thus declared a desire to take an internship-, the 
subcommittee of the Educational Polic^K Committee , a Taculty-wide 
curriculum committee, must approve^^t. ^^"S^^ separate decision, the 
department decides whether to g^ve credxV in the major for the 
internship. All of this takes place %e^<>re the internship .begins. 
♦ * ^ 

Dean Scott personally counsels students on internships and makes 
available to them through the Resource Center a ^1/isting of* various 
placement sites. After the students have had interviews at the potential 
placement sites. Dr. Scott helps them secure faculty sponsors and draw up 
internship proposalsyT His main focus is the formation of the academic 
proposal. He then \;hairs the faculty subcommittee that decides whether 
or not to approve the student's proposal. He presently does some 
internship supervision^ through s^ite visits and hopes that a graduate 
assistant, who may be added to his staff this year may make more such 
visits. » He also organizes or offers concurrent workshops roughly three 
times a term on such subjects as adjusting to the agency and the 
workplace. Or he may organize special workshops for a number of students 
doing similar internships. His coordination of internships me^ins th^at he 
is the one who helps work across department* lines for interdisciplinary 
internships and who fields any problems that arise among the three 
principal parties in the internship, ^^r*a•lso publicizes the-^program, and 
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hopes this year to send a general information letter to all members of 
the faculty* 



Dean Scott's office, with secretarial help, handles all of the 
paperwork ,for internships , including the paperwork associated with 
evaluations, but the faculty sponsor oversees ,the academic portion of the 
internship and assigns the grade. Students negotiate with the faculty 
and agency sponsors regarding evaluation procedures and the basis of 
grades, which may be either A-F', or Pass/Fail. Internships are evaluated 
by means of oral reports, on-site supervisors* comments sad written 
evaluati^^rfs , required learning plans, and the integrative terra papers, 
'^Mready ' discussed which the student leaves on file at the Resource 
Center for reference by other students, faculty, and Center staff. Some 
inte^rnship programs even incorporate what might be called a "town crie^" 
feature — the intern brings back to the campus news of the world. At 
.Dartmouth College, ' for example, students whose internships have been 
arranged through the Tuckfer foundation — an on-campus Department of 
Interns and Community Programs — must public ly share their off-campus 
experie.nces through classroom presentations, newspaper features. Student 
Union presentations, and the like. *\ 

Brown University' s students typicallyV work 10-12 hours a week at the 
placement site, 60% of them in nonprofit- agencies or institutions and 40% 
of them in government, none 6f them paid. They receive 3 credits in the 
major or elective credit. Typical placeraentii are with the Rhode Island 
Historical Society; the Division of Public Parks; in publishing; and with 
nearby independent schools, where interns, teiich and devise programs in 
writing and other subject areas. Of ten^ humanities students do not take 
part^ in strictly defined "humanities* internships." IJon-huraanities 
placements may be located, for example, in hospitals, banking firms or in 
administration, and require student^ to use gsneral liberal arts skills. 
Yet I although Dean Scott does not advocate pl.acing students strictly by 
major, he emphasizes that all internships include an academic component 
and integrate academic theory with relevant practical experience* The 
integration may be accomplished by allowing the paper to make the 
connection between the work experience and the humanities. 

Institutional funding covers Dean Scott's salary and the salary of the 
Coordinator of ' the Resource Center , who comes from a community- 
involvement background but has somewhat less to do with internships than 
Dean Scott , whose primary f ocus^is the academic component . In addition 
to internships, the Center oversees volunteer activity and Work-Study. 
In the>4yise of both the Associate Dean and the Coordinator of the 
Resource Center, work with internships is one of the many 
responsibilities of the job and does not appe<ir in the budget as a line 
item. Compensation is specifically connected with internship work only 
in the case of one of the Center's Work-Study students whose sole 
rasponsibility is internships. Faculty sponsors of interns receive no 
6mpensation — work with internships is regarded as similar to overseeing 
an Honors Thesis or a regular Independent Study course. 
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JOINT ARRANGEMENTS BY DEPARTMENT AND CAMPUS OFFICE 



7. Macale8t€r College 

Career Development Center/ 
Internship Program 
1600 Grand Avenue 
St." Paul, Minnesota 55105 
Suaan J. Love 
'Internship Coordinator 
(612) 696-6384 
Private/ 1,000-2,500 



Program founded: 1972 

Prtfsetit funding: institutional 

funds, corporate grants 
Humanities interns placed 

yearly: 35 out of 2S0 in all f 

fields 

Placements: 80Z locally, 1,0% 
nationally, lOZ inter- 
nationally 



"Joint arrangements" of internships at Macalester College means that 
every department' provides students with internship access through the 
Carger Development Center, where Susan 7» Lowe coordinates the Internship 
Programvfor the entire school. At first, it was reportedly a struggle to 
establish credibility for internships "^among academic faculty, but they 
are now highly regarded. The enabling trade-off in this ijint venture is 
that the program has a full-time, paid staff member who does the 
time-consuming work of developing placements and preparing^ students for 
internships, while faculty do lefss time-consuming evaluative work and 
forgo pay. Each department lists the internship as a departmental course 
offering in the college catalog, 'chus assuring for the activity a high 
d^^ee of visibility and' ins'/atutionalizdtion . '» • • 

The Internship Progra&i began twelve years'- ago with a community 
ihvolvement effort tliat included an intepisHip. and a volunteef component., 
In a capital campaign thre^ years ago, "Alumni helped Macalester apprpach 
General Mil Is and the St. Paul Companies^ Ittt •' (a local insurance 
company) for corporate grants ''that were designated, in part, for the 
Career Development Center. Instituti'onal reports later recommended that 
the school's internship program ,bd' merged with the Center and the 
corporate funds became part of the Center's operating budget." The merger 
resulted in a greater number' o£'*internships' and the creation of the 
full-time position of Internship ^Coordinator.^ ^ 

* 

Some departments list their own* placements and then send students to 
the Career Development Center, but in most cases the central office lists 
''and publicizes- the internship positions. As Coordinator, Ms. Xowe 
develops internship opportunities, often through 'suggestions from faculty' 
and local alumni. Thfe program is publicized through a handsome brochure 
and periodic bre:$k fasts and luncheons with faculty. >Is. Lowe also 
attempts to develop new internship Are.as: computer-related, advertising, 
and international business . Many more requests come in than ther^ are 
students to fill them. 

Ms. Lowe'roH^ier responsibilities as Internship Coordinator include 
pre -internship: orientation sessions for. all prospective interns, *^o sTJow 
them how to look for an ^ internship; individual counseling to teach 
interview techniques and r^sum^ writings and workshops to teach students 
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how to writ** a learning contract, how to evaluate the internship at 
mid-semestei , ^rd so forth. She makes some site visits and coordinates 
mailings to supervisors and faculty sponsors. She also handles all 
paperwork connected with learning contracts and the evaluation and 
grading processtij. At the end of the term, she sets up a dinner for 
interns and their supervisors* 

Institutional funds pay for Ms. Lowe's salary and part of the Career 
Center budget, upon which she draws for such additional expenses as 
printing and telephone calls. She also administers a Work-Study 
component within the Internship Program: Work-Study students uan choose 
to do an internship off campus and have 20Z of their salary paid by the 
nonprofit organization and 80Z .by the school. These internship 

arrangements are attractive both to students and to appropriate 
sponsoring organizations. ^i x 

Sti^ents who want to participate in internships must be of at least 
sophomore standing and must meet other requirements specified by the 
individual department. The type of internship arrangement' (department ad 
hoc or department-coordinated) and the methods upei to evaluate 
internships (journals and papers, for the most part) may differ from 
department to department and internship to internship, but students are 
almost always evaluated in terras of learning plans , site evaluation^ by 
on-site supervisors, and calls to the student at the placement site. 
Faculty receive no form of compensation for their work with internships, 
but they reportedly ar^e not disturbed — they did not pursue an earlier 
opportunity to obtain compensation. The administration is seen as^ 
supporti'/e and 60-70 of the school's 100 faculty members sponsored 
internships last year, signalling wide acceptance both of the internship 
concept and of current internship pracL ces. 

Interns typically work 10-15 hours a 'week, 40% of them in business, 
40% in nonprofit agencies or institutions, and 20% in government. They 
earn grades A-F and Pass/rail and are awarded the equivalent of 1 course 
in the major, elective credit, or General Education cre4it. A fifth of 
all interns are paid. Ms. Lowe reported that although some students 
experience difficulty finding internships because they lack 
self-confidence, most humanities majors encounter little difficulty in 
locating placements. But it is more difficult, she noted, for humanities 
majors than for students in technical and ''business areas to find paid 
internships. Not surprisingly, humanities students who do secure 
placements in technical and business internships aie more likely to 
receive pay. 

Additional information was available regarding foreign language 
internships, A variety of international firms in the Twin Cities areas 
(banks , export firms , companies that conduct international business) 
provide a ready supply gf internship placements ' in translation and 
English-as-a-Second-Language Programs (for refugees coming into the area, 
mainly from Southeast Asia and Latin America). Foreign language students 
can also arrange off-campus access to internships through The Associated 

^ « 
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Colleges of the Midwest, a consortium with a Chicago Urban Studies 
Program. Although many study abroad, few take internships out of the 
'Country (typically only 5 each year out of the Center's 250 placements) 
and, then, only during January or the summer terra. 

In reviewing Maca] ester's program, Ms. Lowe commented: 

We don't find internships for students; we teach them the 
skills necessary to develop tailor-made placements. Some 
students don't want to work that hard. Fewer employers 
pay; students need money. 

One other area of program difficulty is logistical: in a few cases , 
faculty may wait too long to alert interested students that it is time to 
begin making internship arrangements. 

It has already been noted that Macalester faculty are broadly 
supportive of internships. To assess and respond to any skepticism that 
may exist, however, Ms. Lowe holds periodic luncheons with faculty where 
she can find out what the obstacles and reservations are. This past 
year, she also held weekly breakfasts (one for each department in the 
college) to help her keep in touch with faculty sentiment on internships. 



INSTITUTIONALIZED INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS • 

8. Scripps College Prograip founded: 1975 

Humanities Internship Program (HIP) -Present funding: institutional 

Balch Hall funds 

Claremont, California 91711 Humanities interns placed 

Dr. Margaret L. Newhouse, Director yearly: 16 

(714) 621-8000, X. 3550 Placements: 100% in Greater 

Private/ Under 1,000 Los Angeles area 

Sane schools, such as Antioch and Kalamazoo Colleges, have 
institutionalized experiential education to such an,^ extent that virtually 
every student will have "a learning experience .in the field before 
graduating. Kalamazoo, for example^, advises students in its literature 
that "Participation in the [Career Development Internship .Progra.::] is 
atrongly encouraged by the college, although it is not a requirement for 
graduation. The - largA majority of students do have at least one 
internship experience." The rationale behind the school's, venture into 
internships includes integrative and vocational objective^ and a desire 
to help students take greater responsibility for their education and 
their lives. Other schools, however, have institutionalized the 
internship concept at a lower but still highly visible level. One of the 
most innovative and intellectually challenging of these ventures is an 
institutionalized experiential learning program developed Jby Scripps 
College specifically for humanities students. It is virtually full-time 
and includes an academic seminar taken by students concurrently with the 
internship. * 
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Among the several Claremont Colleges, which all, exceot for Pomona, 
have a specialty, Scripps emphasizes the humanities. Vlt is an all 
woman's college and since more and more women are preparing for careers, 
the school felt it would be wise to include a vocational option as part 
of the academic curriculum. There are several kinds of internship 
opportunities available now at Scripps. For exaiiq)le, summer internships 
for pay are offered by the Career Planning Office. Students can also 
convince faculty to give them credit in ad hoc internship arran^gements 
that place them in field experiences through American University ' s 
Washington Semester or UNESCO, or they cau design their own field 
experiences . But the Humanities Internship Program (HIP) is the only 
credit-bearing internship program at the college. 

The program began in 1975 with a three-year grant from the Mellon 
Foundation which was part of a larger proposal put forward by the five 
Claremont Colleges. Over the years, faculty from academic departments, 
principally English and history, have occasionally co-taught the HIP 
seminar, which is interdisciplinary, but the relation is informal and the 
HIP program is not run jointly with departments. Since HIP is an 
autonomous academic program, department members do not serve as faculty 
sponsors for HIP interns. Credit in the major depends upon approval from 
the relevant department chair or advisor, but without depa?: tmental 
supervision or additional evaluation. Neither ' does Dr. Margaret 
Newhouse, the HIP Director, teach in any department, although her 
Jiraining is in political science. Her half^-time position involves 
Administration and teaching within the HIP program only. 

The program accepts approximately 16 students a year (out of a student 
body of roughly 500) for a spring semester internship. Entry is 
competitive and the program has a somewhat elite reputation on campus. 
Prerequisites for participation consist of a grade-point average 
equivalent to at least a sophomore standing; humanities courses two 
previous semesters; and personal maturity, dependability and motivation, 
as evidenced in an interview that is part of the internship application 
process . 

with help from Associate Director Patricia Ruth, who is also 
half-time , Dr. Newhouse develops and maintains lists of placements and 
offers placement assistance tu students. She receives internship 
suggestions from Scripps alumnae, other faculty, the Career Planning 
Office, and students themselves. Her network of contacts is further 
enhanced by the fact that although she has not worked off campus , she 
knows many people in the area. Placements tend to be highly 
individualized: they are selected in terras of the student's career 
interests , temperament and/or major , if the student sees the major as 
important to her career. For the college, the main purpose of 
internships is the integration of academic theory with practical 
application. From the student's point of view, the principal goal may be 
career exploration (for instance, an English major may want to explore a 
career in la'/) • 
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Dr. Newhouse's responsibilities also include monitoring and evaluating 
the intisrnship. She makes one visit to each placement site during the 
internship and the associates (internship sponsors) visit the college 
twice during the terra, for a social event at the beginning and a dinner 
and academic presentation at the end. At each academic presentation, 
t4iree students deliver oijal versions of their projects. Dr. Newhouse 
also meets with interns one evening a week throughout the internship, 
following a group dinner, to provide a forum for discussion, films, guest 
speakers, panels (which include past interns), and the presentation of 
required weekly issue papers. 

Another of her responsibilities is outreach. Dr. Newhouse sptaks off 
campus to trustees, alumnae and other groups about the progtam. She also 
works with the development and admissions offices on campus . Her 
coordination with the administration in this way helps to show businesses 
that Scripps is preparing women for work and helps to make the school 
more attractive to prospective applicants. 

Ultimately, Dr. Newhouse evaluates students on ^the basis of required 
learning plans and evaluation forms that she sends to associates at 
midterm and again at term's end, and students usually see these 
, evaluations . They receive grades of Pass/Fail for the work component of 
the internship and can use the experience to gain elective credit. 
Typically interns work 16-20 hours a week, 65% in business, 30% in the 
nonprofit sector, and 5% in government at placement sites in the Greater 
Los Angeles area. Internships are non-salaried, although students are 
generally reimbursed for a portion of their transportation expenses. 

The work component, however, is only one of three parts of an HIP 
internship. Two other components, the independent project (a term paper) 
and the interdisciplinary seminar, each count as the equivalent of a 
course, making the total internship experience virtually full-time. 
Students may petition for credit in the major if the independent project 
and their work relate to the major. And they may also receive humanities 
credit (roughly the equivalent of General Education credit elsewhere) for 
the academic seminar. Both academic componenbs^ of the internship 
experience are evaluated with grades A-F. 

The syllabus for the interdisciplinary course, which changes each year 
to meet the interests of faculty and students, includec such texts as 
Studs Terkel's Working , Freud's Civilization and Its Discontents , M'^rx's 
"On Alienated Labor," Barbara Ehrenreich's The Hearts of Men , Betty 
^Friedan ' s The Feminine Mystique , Sissel'a Bok ' s Lying , Orwell ' s 1984 , 
Arthur Miller 's Death of a Salesman , Mary Shelley' s Frankenstein , 
Dickens' Great Expectations , Ursula Le Guin's The Dispossessed , as well 
as selections fSrom Ruskin, Thoreau, and J.K. Galbraith and many other 
writers. The course is generally team-taught by two to three people (Dr. 
Newhouse and department faculty) and centers on discussion and the 
writing of 6 papers on the required readings. The purpose of the course 
is to provide historical and cultural perspectives on work and 
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work-related issues. There are also weekly issue papers in which 
students fivaluate their job experiences and relate them to the broader 
issues raised in the seminar. These brief analytical papers have 
replaced the journal, which Dr. Newhouse felt had become merely 
descriptive in the hands of r^ost students. 

The independent project is a disciplined examination of some 
humanistic issues confronted in the worlc situation . Projects are 
normally based upon both library and on-the-job research arTd where 
relevant, bibliographies are submitted with project proposals. Each 
project is first presented orally to the group and then turned in as a 
final paper <usually 15-20 pages loilg). The following san5)le paper 
titles reflect the variety •^ftf students' majors and internship placements: 
i) "Criticizing the Critics: ,A Review of the Los Anjt^les Times Book 
Review," written by a comparative literature major; 2> ^'The implications 
of Self-Help Books Published by J. P. Tarcher, Inc.," written by a British 
literature major; 3) "The Social Function of Taverns from ::he Medieval 
Period to the Present ," written by af major in British and American 
literature; 4) "Artificial Intelligence: ^'A Con.flict of Mycin Men," 
written by a major in British and American literature; 5)/"Notions of 
Emergency and Responsibility in a* Health Care Situation," also written by 
a major in British and American literature; 6) "The Social Role "of a 
Small Museum," -written by an American studies major; 7) "Art and 
Environment in^Downtown Los /Angeles ," written by an art history major; 8) 
"Public AssgLstance and Poor Chicanos in Pomona,- California, 1979," 
written by a Latin American stucjies major; and 9) "The Fusing of Theology 
and Political Activism: The Theology of Liberation and Aroeri^can Social 
Movements," written by a history major. It is evident from these titles 
that so-called "humanities placements" are often defined quite creatively 
and that the paper plays a crucial role in integrating the wo^ of the 
internship with the academic component. 

At the end of the internship, students extensively evaluate all 
aspects of the HIP program. ^ 

Am<fng the difficulties encountered in thd" HIP program, Dr*. Newhouse 
cited that of obtaining partial transportation reimbursement for students 
and of financing dinners and related social events. The institution 
funds the program, which is ' very costly,- and that is one reason the 
program has remained small. Dr. Newhouse also noted that student 
schedules sometimes cause problems for employers who need interns 
full-time, not just for 2-3 days a week. In a few cases, employers may 
also have computer needs or needs for practical skills (e.g., drafting) 
that not many liberal arts majors can meet. Dr. Newhouse commented that 
on the whole , however , employers appreciate the liberal arts background 
of the interns, and finding high-quality internship placements for 
humanities majors is usually relatively easy. \ 
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INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS BASED OUTSIDE OF THE SCHOOL 



9. The Washington Center 

1101 14th Street, Northwest 
^Twelfth Floor, 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
Dr. James M. Heffernan 
Executive Diifector 
(202) 289-8680 ' 
Private/ Nonprofit/Under 1,000 



Humanities interns placed 
yearly: 100 out of 750 in 
all fields 



Present funding: tuition and 
grants from corporations 
and foundations 



Placements: 100% in Greater 
Washington, D.C. area 



Pxfogram founded: 1975 



Since it began operations in 1975, the Washington Center, a nonprofit 
educational organization, has placed 7,00D students from more Chan 500 
colTeges and universities across the nation in internship positions in 
all fields in Washington, D.C* The Center also offers two-week special 
topic symposia for undergraduates in all majors. In 1982, with the help 
of a grant from the Mac Arthur Foundation, the Center added a humanities 
component to its undergraduate it>te.rnship program and, at present , 
roughly 152 of the Center's interns each year are humanities majors. 

• 

The Center offers undergraduates an academic internship program with 
realistic field experiences,' hands-on responsibilities, substantive 
assignments, one-on-one supervision and evaluation, career guidance, and 
exposure to one of the country's, leading employment markets. The 
placement process is a negotiated one in which the Center acts as an 
agent for the student and the student's home institution in establishing 
contact with potential internship sponsors. Students remain enrolled at 
their home institutions while taking part in the Center's program, but 
the Center coordinates all internship activity, supervises and evaluates 
students, conducts weekly required seminars and discussion groups, and 
provides housing and support ^xvices. The Center thus provides a 
structure within which students far from their home institutions can take 
part in supervised work-and-learning experiences that have been 
individually tailored to their academic backgrounds ^ and their 
professional aspirations. Washington Center internship experiences a/e 
full-time and students typically receive 9rl2 college credits for working 
35 hours a week at the placenent site and 3 college credits for academic 
work in the weekly seminar'. 

Before applying to the program, a student of at least junior standing 
must CO . jr with an on-campus Institutional Liaison, a person at the home 
institution who has worked with the Center, in order to determine the 
amount and kind of credit, the basis £or grading, and all other 
internship requirements . Once accepted into the program, students 
indicate the kinds of placements they would prefer in terms of their 
interests, background, training and/or career goals. Program Associates 
at the Center ,cai;efully match student requests with descriptions of 
available placements and, as a rule, offer students at led^t four 
placement options. Th^ particular placements students have selected are 
then confirmed and sei. up before they arrive in Washington. 
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One fourth . of the interns overall typically secure placements * in 
business, 15% in nonprofit agencies, and 60Z in government. A tenth of 
the interns are paid and from 8Z-12Z receive Center scholarships. Sample 
placement sites for humanities majors include the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, the Kennedy Center, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the 
National Archives, the Library of Congress, the Folger Shakespeare 
Library and the Folger Theatre, the American Folklife Center at the 
Smithsonian, the Woodrow Wilson Interaati<^nal Center, the Hispanic Link 
News Service, and the Congressional Hispanic Caucus, as well as 
placements on Capitol Hill. Many internships are also available in the 
areas of business, consumer affairs, international relations, labor, 
education and in special interest organizations and associations* 
Sponsors receive students on the understanding that the internship is, 
above all, an educational experience for the student, notT^a way for them 
to obtain low-cost labor. 

Washington Center Program Associates develop and certify internship 
placements, assist students in securing placements, provide them with 
pre-internship orientation, help them write the required formal learning 
contracts, counsel and supervise them during the internship, help resolve 
any placement problems that may arise, and evaluate students at the end 
of the internship. The 10 Associates are full-time professionals 
specifically trained for this work by the Center. They monitof: student 
progress at the workplace through three on-site performance evaluation 
sessions with each student and internship sponsor. The sponsor 
recommends a final internship grade based upon student performance in the 
placement, which is revealed in the evaluation sessions with the Program 
Associate and the student. Associates direct the evaluation process and 
submit their own final evaluations of the students. Seminar faculty 
evaluate student performance in the required weekly seminar and submit a 
final grade for each student. Seminar and internship graded of A'-F are 
then sent to on-campus faculty, who assess the graHes and award credit at 
the home institution on the basis of all program assignments and 
evaluations. 

Each intern is required to enroll in one of the Washington Center's/" 
academic seminars to complement the work component of the internship. 
Seminars are discussion-size groups (limited to 15 students) that meet 
one evening *a week. Instruction is provided by experts who are 
themsjelves practitioners in the field under study. The effectiveness of 
theseyadjunct faculty derives from the fact that they are not traditional 
academj;C instructors, while all have strong academic backgrounds and some 
teaching experience. Seminar faculty include lawyers, senior agency 
executives, congressional staffers and policy analysts. 

Each seminar is designed to explore a particular subject of 
intellectual inquiry related to students' internships, and to serve as a 
f.^rum for the integration of academic theory and practice. "Business and 
Ethics," "Arts end the City," "Political News Reporting," "Trial by 
Jury," and "Latin America and International Politics" are among the 
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sixteen to twenty seminars taught each term. Reading and writing 
assignments are required for all seminars, as ^is some practical 
experience (e.g., attendance at exhibitions, congressional hearings, 
press conferences, and so forth) related to the seminar topic. 

Program Associates also set up a full schedule of co-curricular 
activities that supplement the work experience and seminar. Throughout 
the Hinternship period, students attend lectures featuring prominent 
public figures in government, business and culture, as v;e5I as social and 
cultural event^ that enrich their personal experience. Regular offerings 
include a Monday Night Speakers series, Capitol Hill Breakfasts, Brown 
Bag Lunch dis^cussion groups, agency site visits and briefings, and visits 
to local cultural institutions, such as the Smithsonian and t^he Museum of 
African Art. 

More than half of the institutions whose students take part in 
internships through the Center pay the program fees frora^student tuition 
and/or campus financial aid. Others have special funds and waivers to 
help subsidize Washington 'costs . Through ^corporate and foundation 
, grants, the Center also offers a limited number of scholarships to 
minority and other applicants. Center programs are available year-round. 
For the fall and spring seraeflters (15 weeks ^ach), the program costs 
$960; program costs for summer session and winter and spring quarters (10 i 
weeks each) are '^SAO. The Washington Center also provides housing for 
students; the centrally- located facility includes furnished apartments 
with full kitchens. 

In discussing what constitutes a high-quality internship experience, 
the Center's Executive Director, Dr. James Heffernan, pointed to 
conscientious supervision; a high level of work assignments and 
responsibility at the placement site; and students' commitment to, and 
readiness to benefit from, the internship. He^ coraoftented that agency 
sponsors in Washington need interns and hence provide good mentoring and 
stimulating assignments. Good relationships with campus faculty are also 
central to the success of the program. Dr. Heffernan emphasized the 
value and credit-worthiness of experience-based learning and underscored 
the educational and professional importance of an internship as part of a 
student's course of study. 

f 
f 
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INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS BASED OUTSIDE OF THE SCHOOL 



10. The Great Lakes College Association Program founded: 1968 

Philadelphia Urban Semester Present funding: institutional 

1227-29 Walnut Street funds 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107 Humanities interns placed 

Stevens E. Brooks yearly: 28 out of 200 in all 

Executive Director fields 

(215) 574-9490 Placements: l6bZ in 

Private/Nonprofit/Under 1,000 Philadelphia 

The Great Lakes College Association (GLCA), founded in 1961, i^ an 
academic consortium of 12 independent liberal arts colleges: Albiion, 
Antioch , Denison , De Pauw, Earlham, Hope , Kalamazoo , Kenyon , Oberlin , 
Ohio Wesleyan, Wabash and Wooster. Since 1968, the Philadelphia Urban 
Semester has provided 2,500 students from GLCA's member colleges, as wel,l 
as liberal arts students from other colleges and universities across the 
nation , with a structured learning experience of an academic and 
experiential nature within the urban environment of Philadelphia. Of the 
200 undergraduates typically placed each year, 14% are humanities 
students (in English, history, art history and philosophy). Students 
remain registered at their home institutions, but i^y the term's tuition 
to GLCA for 16 semester hours of credit (4 courses). Program components 
consist of the field placement, where students work 4 days a week; the 
required City Seminar, which meets 1 day. a week; and an elective seminar, 
which meets 1 evening a week. All supervision and evaluation are done by 
Urban Semester faculty. 

Students with at least sophomore standing, a minimum grade-^point 
average equivalent to a B, and a minimum number of credits in the major 
may apply to the program either directly or through faculty or 
administration at their schools. Staff in the Urban Semester office 
develop placements under the guidance of a placement coordinator. 
Students select and are interviewed for prospective placements after they 
arrive. Typically interns work 32 hours a week, 60Z of them in business 
and 40Z in the nonprofit sector. However , over two thirds of the 
business placements are with nonprofit organizationc, "for example, the 
business office of the Philadelphia Orchestra. Furthermore , Urban 
Semester faculty have found that the distinction between humanities and 
non-humanities internships does not hold up; students are placed 
according to what they want to learn, which may or may not be tied to 
their major. For example, a physics major may request a placement with 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art because it provides an opportunity to 
learn more about the arts. 



The program has 6 full-time faculty members, most of whom have the 
doctorate or other terminal degrees (M.B^A. or M.F.A.)* They are given 
special training when they arrive, and each is assigned a maximum of 20 
students to sjjpervise in the internship and to teach in City Seminars. 
Most have had prior experience with traditional campus-bound education 
and have deliberately chosen a careey in non-traditional education. The 
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fact that one faculty member recently won an NEH fellowship 'for faculty 
development indicates that even though program faculty work outside of 
academe, they are regarded as academically of high quality. Roughly half^ 
of them are scholars, research and publication-oriented* The other ha^ 
are practitioners (for example, a ceramic is t or a performing artist). 
The program does not try to match faculty members' areas of expertise 
with students' majors or placements, however. The emphasis is on the 
liberal arts and on teacljing students how to learn* 

Faculty advisors are selected on the basis of students' personal 
preferences during orientation and the topic ;0f the City Seminar that 
each faculty member teaches. These are academic seminars,, often 
interdisciplinary in content, and provide a methodology for using the 
city as a subject of acuive learning. T)rpical seminar topics offered 
each term include urban art, myth and the modern city, and community and 
politics. A maximum of 20 students are permitted per topic, 10 in each 
section. Classes meet once a week for 4-5 hours, depending upon the 
field activity. In this "seminar day," students also discuss issues 
raised by their placements and have time to meet individually with their 
faculty advisors. Term papers are not required for the seminar, but 
students are assigned outside reading and might write a journal and a 
series of short papers. 

In addition to the City Seminar, students usually elect to take one 
evening seminar a week. These are conducted by adjunct faculty, people 
working in the field, practitioners who majc or may not also be academics. 
They are offered according to student interest and may or may not be 
related to students* majors. T)rpical evening seminar titles are Justice; 
Communication and Community; Women and Social Policy; New Styles in 
Management; The Form of the City; and Performing Arts. As with City 
Seminars, students prepare outside reading and writing for this course. 

At the end of the internship experience, faculty evaluate and grade 
students' tot^ program performance on a scale of A-F in terms of site 
visits and calls to the intern, on-site supervisors' comments and written 
evaluations, evaluation of required learning plans, exit interviews, 
course vferk and any other evaluation material that may have been agreed 
upon with Urban Semester faculty. Depending upon arrangements made with 
each participating college, students earn credit in the major or in an 
interdisciplinary field, or elective credit . As a form of 
post-internship assessment, students meet one-to-one- with Urban Semester 
faculty and fill out a post-internship learning plan showing what courses 
or further kind of study they intend to pursue^ whether they plan a 
change of major, and what skills they have still to learn to achieve 
their goals . 

To supplement the work and academic components of the program. Urban 
Semester faculty and staff also offer students special w^clcshops -and 
colloquia. All students take computer and writing workshops. Colloquia 
topics have included "Social Issues: The Philadelphia Mayoralty Race 
1983" and "Managing a Small Nonprofit Organization." In addition, 
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students avail themselves of. the wealth of cultural and social resources 
in Philadelphia and at the 70 colleges and universities in the area. 
Recent ly , they have also had access to a job bank where alumni and 
friends advertise positions. ^ 

Tuition for the program is about the same as it is at a GLCA college, 
$2,970 for fall or spring semester (16 weeks), housing-^ftot:* included . Ihe 
usual arrangment is that students enrolled in the^uLCA program pay no 
tuition at their home institutions , or perhaps pay just a maintenance 
fee, although they retain their campus status. Students generally rent 
apartments in Philadelphia during the internship, which / is feasible, 
since, with so many schools in the area, the turnover in housing is very 
•high. 

Reviewing the major internships issues confronting humanities majors. 
Executive Director Stevens Brooks noted that "Faculty and parents 
misguide students, who then believe that business rarely wants humanities 
students at entry level." v Commenting on the GLCA program in 
Philadelphia, he added that the. city is its own worst enemy. Perceived 
as a stepchild to New York itv the arts and to Washington, D.C. in 
politics and government, Philadelphia, he believes, offers a wealth of 
untapped resources for students interested in internships. 
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PRINCIPLES OF GO OD PRACTICE 

~^ — y 

It IS not likely that recommendations from an external report such as 
this can affect the problem of resource limitations that respondents cite 
most often as a difficulty, whether they do or do not*^pnsor internships* 
This section therefore focuses on faculty practices and attitudes, an area in 
which such recommendations can more readily make a difference* Suggested 
below are some techniques that are generally adaptable by humanities fa^culty 
members who wish to help their students learn experientially . 

The* principles of good practice that faculty use in the classroom carry 
over into the field of experiential- learning* Such components of traditional 
learning as faculty supervision, student reflection on* the learning process, 
and faculty evaluation of student learning re-emerge in two themes that are 
central to experiential education; "articulation" and content-account- 
ability. "Articulation" is the integration of the internship/ into the 
student *s overall course of study* Content-accountability means that the 
learning goals of the internship are spelled out, often in connection with or 
as an extension of the articulation process, and that ways of verifying these 
goals are established. 

It seeras likely that experiential learning will have the best chance, 
for wide acceptance among humanities faculty when internships are strongly 
and convincingly linlved to the teaching curriculum. In a jointly sponsored 
publication, the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education (WICHE) , 
a thirteen-state educational association that surveyed regional internship 
practices, and the Council for the Advancement of Experiential Eductition 
(CAEL) , one of the two major professional organizations in the field of 
experiential learning, advise that 

I 

Experiential education components • ♦ . are [generally] part 
of a larger academic program, whether that be the core 
curriculum, a specific academic major, or a sequence of 
professional courses. ... In an "articulated" internship, 
^ ... learning must bear a close relationship to the larger 
learning and career goals of the student's academic 
program. <26> 

Articulation can take place whether the student makes arrangements for the 
internship through a department or a campus office. The WICHE-CAEL Casebook 
notes that 

Those programs that have originated from faculty initiative 
have the strongest articulation, because faculty "own" the 
programs and because faculty understand the relationship 
between components of a curriculum and how internships can 



<26> Holly Zanville and Richard M^rkwood , A Casebook on Practice in 
Internship Education (Boulder, Colorado'^ Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education, 1982), p. 15. Subsequent references to the Casebook appear 
m the text . 
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be integrated. . . . Programs in which faculty are not 
iostrumental in designing internships that fit into an 
overall pattern of courses [for example, programs arranged 
^^/^hrough a central of fice. ^on campus] can accomplish the same, 
end by developing a pr^ocess in which the student and his/her 
faculty advisor individually relate the internship to a 
larger pattern of course work. (pp^^20, 21) 

Articulation is likely both to enhance an internship program's chances 
of academic acceptance and to further its "institutionalization ^.ts 
establishment as a valued and enduring component of the curriculum. 
Institutionalization is vital to ensure that programs do not have to start 
over again each time there is a turnover in faculty administering the 
program, whether because someone has left the department or because lack, of 
compensation or time constraints have forced the person involved with 
internships to abandon the work. Yet it is also possible for an internship' 
program to become over-institutionalized, within an academic department, 
although not many departments have reached that stage of concern. A prob'lem 
might arise, for ^rf^ple, if a department had an overly specialized idea of 
what constitutes a suitable internship for that major and restricted student 
participation to fit just a few patterns. Or the program might become 
over-institutionalized if it were assigned an established course number and 
appeared every year pro forma in the college catalogue, but had no particular 
department member (s) to champion its visibility among the majors. It .is , 
probably best, therefore, for the longevity and educational cji^tinctiveness 
of internship activity if some, central office or member of tfxe administration 
at the institution oversees program development and evolution. 

Content-accountability becomes a particular issue when educational 
programs are located away from campus or when the day-to-day presence of 
traditional instructors is impractical or inappropriate. To assure 
educational quality and then secure wi-despread faculty recognition and 
acceptance under such conditions, it is essential to "clarify intended 
outcomes [of the ihternship], and to do so in assessabler^forra."<27> 

Learning contracts or formal learning plans provide both a way to 
formalize internship objectives and grounds for assessing their achievement. 
Often signed by all three interested parties — the student, the faculty 
sponsor and the workplace supervisor — the contract clarifies the internship^s 
articulation or "fit" into the student's overall academic program by 
specifying the kinds of learning the student expects to -accomplish, the 
methods by which the learning will be achieved, and th^ procedures by which 
the learning will be evaluated. If the contract is used to assess the 
learning that has,, in ^act, been achieved by the end of the internship, vt 
becomes an instrument of accountability. Over three fourths (77%) of those 
whu responded to the Questionnaire B item about formal learning plans or 



<27> Morris T. Keeton Assuring the Quality of Educational Programs," 
in Learning by ExpeAence — What, Why^ How> eds . Morris T. Keeton and Pamela 
J. Tate (San Francidco: Jossey-Pass and GAEL, 1978), p. 40. ^ 
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contracts reported that they are required of each intern, and roughly half 
who commented on means of evaluating interns cited the evaluation of these 
contracts. Often there is also a field-service contract in which the 
placement sponsop is asked to specify, ahead of time, the type of*' work the 
intern will be doing, thus assuring commitment at the placement site to the 
learning the student has formalized as a goal. 

Papers and term papers are critical in veri fying internship learning 
and helping to define its relationship to the student's course of study. 
Over, half (54%) of. those who answered the Questionnaire B item about 
mechanisms used to evaluate student internship performance reported using 
term papers. A number of the respondents who shared their experiences with 
us as case studies, however, emphasized that papers should grow out of the 
internship and its experiential nature, and not be simply a traditional 
course assignment tacked onto an un traditional learning experience. 

In this respect, evaluation of products .prepared for the. internship can 
ha an ideal solution. Such products as newsletteVrs and introductory essays 
to exhibition catalogues , for example , ,can provide primary "evidence", that 
traditional knowledge and skills have been enhanced during the internship and 
that new learning has taken place. As noted earlier, while only 3% of those 
who responded to the questionnaire item about methods of evaluation took the 
trouble to add the comment that they evaluated students in terms of material 
produced for the internship organization, the number who actually do so is 
probably much greater. 

Term papers and projects can also be key in freeing students from the 
difficulty of having to secure narrowly defined humanities internships, or 
internships defined strictly in terms of the major.-. The papers and projects 
may be used as bridges, to make the connection back to the major, if that is 
desired. 

I Another creative way of^forging articulation or connection between the 
internship and the student's overall curriculum is through a concurrent 
course (some programs instead require courses to precede and/or follow^ the 
internship). Concurrent courses, whether principally academic or 
professional in emphasis, are an area of weakness for .programs that 
participated in our survey, however — only 25% of those who commented on 
methods of evaluation assess students on this basis. Jane Permaul, speaking 
on behalf of the National Society for Internships and Experiential Education, 
cautions, however, about the need to integrate the seminar with the work of 
the in ternship: "Too frequent ly (an ] experiential learning course fails 
because the ins true tor uses his lecture notes and readings with total 
disregard [of] student field experiences. The coui^se then becomes a regular 
course [with] an additional requirement ."<28> 



<2B> Jane S. Permaul, "Policies and^Practices for Quality Experiential 
Learning," a presentation delivered at a workshop sponsored by NSIEE at th^ 
annual meeting of the Association of American Colleges , January 8 , 1981 , in 
Denver, Colo'rado. The material quoted appears on p. 7^ of the dr^ft. 
Suosequant references appear in the text. 
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In a traditional course , quizzes , examindtions and class discussions 
bring about student reflection on Che learning experience. .In internships, 
it is necessary to take special measures to activate student reflection on 
what has been learned and how it relates to learning in other parts of the 
curriculumr The degree to which students reflect on this less traditionally 
structured experience will very likely determine how much they benefit from 
it, intellectually and developmentalLy • 

In addition to the oppor^tunities for reflection on the internship 
afforded by a finely integrated concurrent seminar, there is the 
pre-internship orientation, a service offered by over half (54Z) of those , who 
reported pvovid-ing internship services. In a pre-interrvship orientation, 
students are able to focus early on the kinds of learning, they want to get 
from the internship and for which they will later by held accountable. In 
some cases, they may even receive early instruction in how to compose a 
learning contract, where questions of learning and accountability are spelled 
out. 

Four fifths of 'those who discussed evaluation mechanisms indicated that 
they use journals or logs, another method of. activating student reflection, 
although it has been observed that students often have difficulty maintaining 
an analytical edge to such informal writing. For this reason, some 
respondents find the assignment of^short analytical papers or reports more^ 
effective for stimulating student refilectiorf. 

Additipnal opportunities for Student reflection arige with the exit 
interview, during which* the faculty sponsor reviews with the student the 
various evaluations of his or her work made throughout the internship. 
Almost half (43%) of those who commented on methods of evalCiation use exit 
interviews p. Because experiential learning requires students to be 
self-directed much of the time, however, one such session is not enough. It 
is important to build into the course a number of occasions when students can 
hear how faculty and intern sponsors see their progress. At their best, 
these ongoing evaluations train interns' powers of reflection back upon their 
own learning in the internship. Jane Permaul coJnments that ongoing 
evaluation "will provide . . . feedback to students and aj.ert the instructor 
and supervisor [to] student progress.^ This mechanism should not be closely 
tied to grading [although] the actual learning gained in accordance [with] 
course objectives should be the basis for grades, as [it] would be in otHer 
courses" (p. 6)* ^ , - 

Used least frequently to Stimulate student re^flection is .an organized 
period of post- internship assessment, checked by only IX^ of those who 
indicated the internship services they provide. The period 'after" the 
int::rnship is ideally one of the most fertile for reflection, and one that 
could bring great rewards to both the student and the prdgrami The student 
has finished all work for the internship and is therefore in a better 
position than at any other time to reflect on what the experi^ence has. meant 
and what impact it may have on the rest of his or her course of study* The 
fact that a program requires a period of structured post-internship 
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APPENDIX A 



Copies of Questionnaire A and E, preceded by the explanatory' memoranda 
that accompanied them when they were sent to some 9,000 depai^fraents and 
campus offices nationwide, appear in the next few pages. 
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MEMORANDUM 



TO DEPARTMENT CHAIRS IN ENGLISH, AMERICAN STUDIES, ART HISTORY, 
PHILOSOPHY, CLASSICS, AND MODERN ^OREJGN LANGUAGES " 



FROM DR CARREN KASTON, PROJECT DIRECTOR, Ni^H GRANT, THE WASHINGTON 
RENTER . ^ ^ ;■ 



RE: 



Survey of College-Level Internship Programs Jor Humanities Students 



The National Endowment for the Humanities has awarded The Washington Center a six-month grant to 
survey and analyze college-level internship programs fot students in the humanities nationwide. 
Recognizing 'that" humanities departments may differ widely in their attitudes toward the internship 
concept, the Center is seeking responses both from departments that do and departments that do not 
support undergraduate internships. For example, some departments may think tliat internships enrich 
the student .curriculum, while others may think that internships take time away from students* 
' concentration on the-major. * 

To survey both of these groups, two questionnaires^ are being sent to humanities departments on your 
campus. Please fill out the pink QUESTIONNAIRE A if your department or division DOES NOT 
support the internship concept, either hy sponsoring internships for 7ts undergraduate majors or by ^ 
'giving them access to internships arranged through other academic departments, central internship 
offices on'campus, err internship programs based off<ampus. Your participation in the surve;^ is very 
valuable In helping us learn more about the iniernship climate nationwide. Please note that ad hoc 
internship arrangements with individual faculty sponsors should be recorded on QUESTIONNAIRE B. 

Please fill our the yellow QUESTIONNAIRE B, then, if your departmtfnt^br division DOES support the 
internship concepr, ^ither by sponsoring internships for its undergraduate majors or by giving them 
access to internships arranged through other academic departments, central internship offices on campus, - 
or ixiternship'programs based off-campus. 

A final report; base<^ upon the inforn\ation you provide in these questionnaires, will detail the extent to 
which humanities students have access to work-and-learning internships and the attitudes and practices 
that prevail in your field with respect to internships. A complimentary copy of the Executive Summary of 
t^J final report will be available to all survey participants. Sfmply indicate on the last page of your 
•questionnaire if you would like to receive it. 

PLEASE MAIL YOUR QUESTIONNAIRE BACK BY DECEMBER 22. Qur postal permjt for the first- 
class return mail envelopes runs out on December ^1, and to stay on schedule* with the grant, we must 
'begin our analyses in mid December. As a fellow faculty member, I realize that our December 22 deadline 
will coincide with end of term pressures for most of you. I would greatly appreciate it, however, if you 
could find a few moments during these busy days to answer our questions. 

If you have any questions or problems, please do not hesitate to call me collect at (202) 289-8680. We are^ . 
excited about the opportunity to survey the range of attitudes and practices affecting internships in the„ ^ 

' — over, please — XQQ 

(f OHMERtV THE WA$HI^40T0N CCNTfH f O* IIARNINC AtnJWATIVfS) , 

' , --89- 



humanities. IThank you'very much for your assistance. 



N,B., For the purpose of this study, Internships are defined as supervised, out-of^clasa learning 
experiences that Include a substantial Wbrk component. The internship may be full-time for a term, 
part time with concurrent course work. While some internships may be paid, financial return is not their 
sole purpose, as it would be with a part-time job or College Work-Study. ^ 



The Washington Center Is a non profit educafionalorganization in the nation VfjpitaL Sfh.ce 1975, over 
6,000 students from 500 institutions and all major fields have benefited from^ Center's internships, 
selected-topic seminars, housing and suppo?t services. . 
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'COUCATING THROUGH THE RESOURCIS OF THE CAflTAL CITY" 



1101 FOURTEENTH STREET. NW 
^ WASHINGTON. DC 20005 
202/289-8680 



November 29, 1983 * 



MEMORANDUM' ^ ' 

TO-/ OFFICES FOR EXPERIENTIAL LEA|l1^ING, INTERNSHIPS, COOPERATIVE 
. .EDUCATION AND CAREER SERVICES, AND INTERNSHIP PROGjflAMS BASED 
OUTSIDE OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES ' ' ' 

• A 

FROM. .dIr. CARREN KASTON, PROJECT diRECTOR, NEH GRANT, THE WASfllNGTON ^ 
CENTER • -. " / . ■ 1 

\ ' ' 

RE: Survey of College-Level Interpship Prograpts for Humanities Students 



The National Endowment for the.Huipanities has awarded The WashingtonCenterasix-monthgrant to * 
survey and analyze college-level internship programs for students in the humanities nationwide. In 
additioiTto studying the access to fnternships provided tu humanities stddents through their departments, 



we wish to learn about non -departmental arrangements through which humanities majors can undertake 
internships. The enclosed QUESTIONNAIRE B is therefore being sent di/ectly to department chairs in 
the humanities and to offices for experience -based learning and internships, botb inside and outside of 
campus settings. ^ " , ^ 

A final report,' based upon the information yoii provide in thdse questionnaires, will detail the extent to 
which humanities students have access to work -ajnd -learning internships and the attitudes and practices . 
that prevail with^r^specf to these internsljips. A complimentary cop^ of the Executive Sumnjary of the 
final repprt will be available to all survey participants. Simply indicate on the last'page of your 
questionnaire if you would like to receive it. . * • ' 

PLEASE MAIL YOUR QUESTIONN4IRE BACK BY DECEMBER 22, Our postal permit for the first- 
class return mail envelopes runs out on December 3yl, and to stay on schedule with the grant, we,must 
begin our analyses in mid- December. As a colleague in experiential education, Idealize that our December 
22 deadline will coincide witslj end-of-term pressures for most of you. I would greajly appreciate it, 
however, if you could find a few moments during these busy days to answer our questions. * 

If you haye any questions or problems, please do nut hesitate to call me collect at (202) i89-8680. We are 
excited about the opportunity to survey the range of attitudes and practices affecting internships in the 
humanities. Thank you very^much for your assistance. ' • ^ 

N.B.; For the purpose of this study, internships are defined as supervised, out-of<lass learnmg 
experiences that include a substantial work component. The internship may be full-time for a term^ or 
part-time with concurrent course work. While some internships may be paid, financial return is not their 
sole purpose, as it would be with a part-time job or College Work-Study. * 



The Washington Center is a non-profit edacational organization in the nation s capital. Since 1975, over 
6,000 students from 500 institutions and all major fields have benefited from the Center s internships, 
s6lected-topic seminars, housing and support services. • * / 

(f ORMIRIV THE WASHINGTON CINHR tOU IMIININC AlTlKNATIVeS) 
: . '-91- ' . ^ ' 
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1101 FOURTEENTH STREET, NW 
WASHINGTON, DC 20005 
202/289-S680 



'tOUCATINCTHROUCHTHERESOUKCCSOFTHECAnTALCirr , \ 



^ November 29, 1983 



MEMORANDUM 

TO: "CHIEF STUDENT AFFAIRS OFFICER 



FROM: ^ DR. CARREN KASTON, PROJECT DIREZTOR, NEH.GRANT, THE WASHINGTON 
, ' CENTER 

'"^RE: Survey of College-Level Internship Programs for Humanities Students 

The National Endowment for the Humanities has awarded The Washington Center a six-month grant to 
survey and analyze college-level Internship programs for students in the humanities nationwide. In 
addition, to studying the access to internships priJvided t<5 humanities students through their departments, 
we wish to learn ahoiit non departmental arrangements through which humanities majors can undertake 
internships. The enclosed'QUESTIONN AIRE Bis therefore being sent directly to department chairs in 
the humanities and to offices for experience-based learning'and internships. 

In order sure ut halt not missed i^ny internship programs basedoutside of humanities departments, 
we are. asking you to forward the enclosed memo and Questionnaire B to your campus* offit^e of 
experiential learning, internships, cooperative education, career services , or the like. If there is more than 
one such office on campus, we would greatly appreciate your m^king^as many copies as necessary of the 
enclosed fhaterial and forwarding them. \w-^ 

I might note that the deadline for mailing the questionnaire back is DECEMBER 22. Our postal permit for 
the first-class return mail envelopes runs out on December 31, and to stay on schedule with the grant, wc 
must begin our analyses in mid December. I realize that the December 22 deadline will coincide w ith end 
of-term pressures for most of you, but I would greatly appreciate your help in distributing the^ 
questionnaire, to the proper offices as soon as possible. 

• * 
To help you decide tJ whom to forward th^ enclosed material, it may be useful for me to specify^hat fur 
the purposes of this study, internships are defined as supervised, out-of -class learning experiences that 
include a substantial work component. The internship may be full-time for a term, or part-time with 
concurrent course work. While some internships may be paid, financial return is not their sole purpose, as 
it would be with a part-time job or College Work-Study. 

If you have any questions or problems, please do not hesitate to call me collect at (202 ) 289*8680. We are 
excited about the opportunity to survey the range of attitudes and practices affecting internships in the 
humanities. Thank you very much for your assistance. 




The Washington Center is a non profit educational organization in the nation's capital. Since 1975, over 
6,000 students from 50Q institutions and all major fields have benefited from the Center's internships, 
selected-topic seminars, housing and support services. 
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.. * * QUESTIONNAIRE A * * * 

Ouextionfuirc A is dcsigiivd for departments in the humanities that DO NOT provtde their 
underj^raduatL majors u ith acctss to inttxnship experiences, either through the department or through 
other mechanisms "Access" incluJes credit in the major for internship work arranged elsewhere and any 
kind ad hoc curriculum arrangement with individual faculty members. If your department does not 
provide access of this or any other kind, pl^se help us learn more about instructional attitudes and 
practices in your field by answering the following questions and mailing the questionnaire back by 
DECEMBER 22 in the enclosed, stamped, self-addressed envelope to Dr. Carren Kaston, Project 
Director, NEH Grant, The Washington Center, 1101 14th Street, N.W.. 12th Floor, Washington vD.C 
20005. • ^ . 

t ^ 

Pleascbe assured that responses w ill nyt be identified with particular institutions, results will be reported 
only in the aggregate. 



I. Name and titl& of respondent 
Institution 



Department 
Address 



Telephone ( ) \ , ^ 

Public institution ; Private institution 



Zip Code 



Size of undergi;^duate^tudent body: 

Under 1,000 ^ 2,500-5,000 Over 10,000 

1.000.2,500 5,000-10,000 

2. Haw many undergraduate majors are enrolled in your department.^ 



J Check here if your department offers the B.A, only ; the M.A ; the Ph.D. 



Please indicate the reason(T; why yoih* department does not provide mternship experiences or. 
access to such experiences to your undergraduate majors. Some reasons that have been advanced 
appear below Check those that apply in your department and mark the most important with a 1." 

Detracts frorri course work. . * * 

Weakens liberal arts orientation, r 

Too many requirements already, 

Too C(^5tly. 

Difficult to insure quality of internship experience. 

: There has been no Student interest. ^ 

The' School administration does not support such efforts. 

Faculty have not expressed an interest. * 

_ Injdequate nurrfber of faculty or staff to run the program. 

— ^£1 Faculty would not get released time or other compensation. 

(ieographicMimitations: few internship opportunities available locally. 

Concern that employers are looking for *'cheap labor," 

Other- . 



Do your undcrgiaduatc majors p^Jrtidpate in internships arranged outside of the department.^ 
Yes ; No ; I don't know 



^ ' — over, please '^'i f\ a 
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6. If so, who coordinates them? (Check all items that apply-) 
^ Other academic departments. ' 

Central internship, office on campus (e.g., experiential learning program, career 

services office, cooperative education office). 
Study abroad. (Check here only if the study abroad* incorporates a substantial work 

corpponent.) 

Internship programs or or£ inizations based outside x)f the school (e.g.. The Great Lakes 

College Association or The Washington Center). 

Other: I \ 



Please help us in our data collection hy forwarding Qutstionnairv B to the officers) above that coordinate 
non-departmental internships for your majors. ' / • . 

7. How many of your undergraduate majors typically participate each yeai in internships arranged 
through -such mechanisms.'* ! 

8. What type of academic requirements, the major excluded, can be satisfied by internship experience? 
(Check as many as apply.) 

None^ . Gradu|ition. 



General Education credit. Other/. 

Elective credit. / / 



9. Have any of your current students expressed an interest in having department-based internships or 
access to internships through the department? Yes ; No 

/ " 

10. If so, what is the basis of their interest? 



\ 11. Are faculty members in your department now in 
internships'br access to internships? Yes ; 

12, If so, what is the basis of their interest? 



nterested in offering majors department-based 
No 



13- Is your institution ci: ently taking steps to provide internships for humanities students? 
Yes ; No 

14. If so, what is the basis of that action? 



CI 

13« Additional comments: 




PLfiASH MAIL THIS QVIISTIONNAIRE BACK BY DECEMBER 22 to Dr. Carren Kaston, Project 
Director, NEH Grant, The Washington Center, 1 101 14th Street, N.W., 12th Floor, Washington, D.C 
20005. Thank yon for participating in the survey. 

Check here if you wish to receive the Executive Summary of the report generated by the findings uf the 
^nidv . 
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' 1 * * * QUliSTIONNAIRE B" * * * 

Qncstionnairt B h designed for departments or divisions in the bu?nanities that provide theii 
nndergraduutc fnajou uitfy auesj to intet nship experiences, either through the departmejp orthrougl 
"thcr nu chunisms. (Study abroad shuuW not be counted as an internship experience unless it into^po^ate^ 
a substantial work component.) ^ * ^ 

Pkast mail tht qut sthnnairt hack by DECEMBER 22 in the enclosed,^tampccf, self -addressed envelope 
to Dr Carren Kaston,Tf>roject Director, NEH Grant, The Washington Center, ll'Ol 14th Street, NAV., 
I2th Floor, Washington, D.C 20005. - / 

Please be assured that responses will not be identified with particular institutions, results will be reported 
only in the aggregate. 



1 Institution 



Department/Office 
Address 



Zip Gxle 



Contact person (name and title) 
Telephone ( ) 



Public institution ; Private institution 

Size of undergraduate student body: 

Under 1,000 2,500-5,000 Over 10,000 

1,000-2,500 5,000-10,000 . 



2 Check here if your department offers the B.A. only ; the M.A ; the Ph.D. 



3 Check all the entries below that describe the ways in which your department provides access tn 
internships for your undergraduate majors. • " - 

Through the department, V 

Primary responsibility (check onu): 
Department chair 

Department's administrative staff m 

Graduate students 

Individual faculty members in ad ,joc arrangements. with students 

Faculty-coordinated departmental prpgram 

Through other academic departments. 

Through central internship office on campus (e.g., experiential learning program, 

career services office, cooperative education office). 
Tluough internship programs or organizations based outside of the school (e.g., The 

(Jreat Lakes College Association or The Wa:>hington Center). 
Other- 



Answer HITHER 4 or 5, THEN PROCEED TO 6. 
f 

4. To he answered by departments: 

a) How many undergraduates are enrolled this year? 



b) How many participat^e in internships arranged through the department? 

c) How many participate in internships arranged through central offices on campus or organi- 
zations based off-camj>us? Name of program? 



i-n^/^" please — . 

LiMwmmfKmiM i \y \j 



To /yfr am iicfi^J b) inttrmhip progra??^ based outside acadfitnic departments, whether in a central 
office on campus or an organization off-campus: 

a) How many undergraduates do you typically serve each year? 

b) How many of them are humanities students * * . 

c) How many of them major in the following areas? 

English Art History Modern foreign languages 

-J^ American Studies Philosophy (please specify): 

History Classics 



NOTE JO INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS BASED OUTSIDE OF ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: Please 
answer all subsequent questions as they pertain to humanities undergraduate interns onfy, 

6. Since when have humanities majors had access to internships?* 19 

7. What ffltiurs playfed a role in your decision to offer students access to internships? (Check all items 

thai iipply and mark the most important with a "1".) 

^ /' 
Student interest. • • 



Faculty mterest.- y 

^ Suggestion by president, dean, or other administrators. [ 

Suggestion arising from institutional review or self-study. 

Desire to retain majors. 

Employers in area began requesting student interns. 

: Change in educational philosophy: 

Other: — 

8. What is the source of your present funding? (Check all items that apply.) 

No funds specifically allocated, Corporate grants, 

Institutional funds. Federal grant. 

Departmental funds. : — Other: 1 



9. What do >ou icc as the purpose of internships for humanities students? (Check all items that apply 
and mark the most imporcmt with a "I".) 

Acquisition of academic content. 

Integration of academic theory with practical application, 

Career exploration, 

Acquisition of general work experience. 

Development of specific work skills. 

General maturation of student (e.g., sens^ of responsibility, interpersonal skills, clarification 

of values). 

Other: ^ 



10. In )uur cxpcnente, arc humanities students who have had internships more successful at obtaining 
employment after graduation? Yes ; No Comment: 

1 1. What are the prerequisites for participation in the internship? (Check all items that apply,) 

, No prerequisites. 

Minimum grade-point average of in a point grading system. 

Class year: Fr. ; Soph ; Jr. ; Sr I — . 

Minimum number of credits in the major. , 

Preparatory course. 



Other: 
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► 12. What percentage of students taking internships are placed 



Locally? 

In the state? 



7c 



Throughout the nation? - 
Internationally? % 



% 



13. 

14 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 

19, 



What percentage of them secure placement in 
Business? %; Non-profit agencies or institutions? 



%; Government? 



Are students required to find their own placements? Yes ; No 

How many hours weekly do your humanities interns typically work? 

What percentage of them, if any, typically receive a stipend or salary? % 

What extra fees, if any, do students pay to participate in internships? $ 

Are formal learning plans or contracts required of each intern? Yes ; No — 



20. 



21. 



Indfcate which mechanisms are u ;:d to evaluate student performance. (Check all items that apply.) 

Journals, logs, progress reports. 

i Oral reports. 

Term papers. ^ 

Participation in courses conducted concurrently with the internship. 

Written examinations. * • 

On-site supervisors* comments and written evaluations. 

Site visits and/or telephone calls to intern by faculty, 

Evaluation of learning plans or contracts. 

Exit interviews. * 

Other^ 1 

♦What evaluation system is used to assess the student's internship experience?* 
Grades A through F ; Pass/Fail ; No grades given ; Other: 



What percentage of you/ interns typically take an "Incomplete'* each year 9? 

Comment- J 



What academic requirements can be satisfied by internship experience? (Check as many as apply.) 

None. 

General Education credit. 

Elective credit. „ 



. Credit in major. 
. Graduation. 
Other: 



23 



24. 



If credit isgiven, what is the avtragc amount of credit awarded to students in one semester? ,or 

in one quarter? 

What internship services do you provide? (Check all items that apply.) 

Counseling of students interested in internships. 

Recruiting and/or screening of students. 

^ Identification and certification of work sites. s 

' Assistance to students in securing placements. - , 

Pre-internship orientation. 

Supervision during internship. ' 

^"Concurrent seminar. 

Evaluationv3ff student at end of internship. 

Organized period of post-internship assessment by students. 

^ Other- 
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25. What compensation is given^for administering internships? 

No compensation. Course load credit. 

Extra salary. Service credit. 

Released time. Other: 



ERIC 



26. Is adniinistration of internships given consideration*in promotion.^ , tenure? , of merit 

pay evaluations? 

27. h speLtal training and/ ur wmk experience required of faculty or sta^t who administer the internships? 



Yes: 
No, 



2S. h findmg high-quality mternship placements fur humanities undergraduates easy.? or difficult? 



29. What, in your opinion, constitutes a high-quality internship experience? 

/ 



PLEASE DISCUSS BRIEFLY THE FOLLOWING ADDITIONAL ^OPEN-ENDED QUESTIONS. (If 
necessary, use an extra sheet for your answers, and number eatj^i response.) 



30- What has made your department s experience with intl^rnships a successful one? 



3L What diffiLukies have >uu encountered inspc isoring or providing students witK access to internships? 



32. Please discuss bnefl) ivhat you see as |he major internship issues affecting undergraduaite humanities 
students. 



If yvu hav acscnptive materials for your program, please send them to us when returning tht questionnaire. 

MAIL 7 HL QULSWIONNAIRE BACK BY DLCEMBER 22 to Dr. Carren Kaston, Project Director, NEH 
Grant, The Washington Center, 1101 I4th Street, I2th Floor, Washington, D.C, 20005. Thank yon for 
pjrtkipdtini^ in the survey, ^ 

Check here if you wish to receive the Executive Summary of the report generated by the findings of the study 

t 
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APPENDIX B 



Within the group of modern foreign languages, a further breakdown shows 
that, except for Spanish, mbst language departments in our sample have little 
involvement in internship activity'^ 



MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES: 


FREQUENCY OF "A's" 


and "B*s" IN 


SAMPLS n=»339 






k. (Yes) 




Language Department 


A (No)v 


Returns (A and B) 


t . : 

Languages an4 Literature 


9 (36?;) 


16 (64%) 


25 


Modern FSrelgn Languages 


123 (68Z) 


58 (32%) 


181 


Romance Languages 


20 (77Z) 


6 (23%) 


26 


S[>ahish (or Spanish and^ 


11 (58%) 


8 (42%) 


19 


Portuguese)* 








Portuguese 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


French 


7 (78Z) 


2 (22%) 


9 


Italian 


3 (75Z) 


1 (25%) 


4 


German 


• 23 (74Z) 


8 (26%) 


31 


Russian/Slavic Languages 


14 (70Z) 


6 (30%) 


20 


East Asian Languages 


7 (70%) 


3 (30%) 


10 


Japanese 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- i 


Chinese 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


Classical and any modern 


10 (71%) 


4 (29%) 





fore ign Ian guage ( s ) 



Departments of Language (s) and Litejfature combine the study of English 
and foreign languages, either mc^ern^or classical^presamably an adaptation 
at schools that do not haye enough foreign language students to justify 
separate language departments »\ 

Departments of Modern Foreign Languages combine the study of several 
foreign languages, either unspecified or in unpiredicfcable combinations (e«g«, 
Germasi and Russian) «. 
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